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The Roof of the World, being a Narrative of 
a Journey over the High Plateau of Tibet 
to the Russian Frontier and the Oxus 
Sources on Pamir. By Lieut.-Colonel 
T. E. Gordon, C.S.1., &c., lately attached 
to the Special Mission to Kashghar. 
Illustrated with Sixty-six Drawings done 
on the spot, and Map. (Edinburgh: 
Edmonston & Douglas, 1876.) 


Sm Doveras Forsytu’s mission hardly ob- 
tained all the geographical results that were 
looked for, and the use of the portable boat 
which Capt. Trotter hoped to float on the 
hidden waters of Lake Lob was confined to 
humbler exploration. But much valuable 
knowledge was collected, and we regret that 
the whole has not been digested and pub- 
lished together, instead of being ‘scattered 
through independent volumes by various 
authors. The official report, though printed, 
is not published. It is a massive quarto, 
containing matter of various value, but much 
both new and curious; and with careful 
editing and condensation it would afford no 
small addition to our geographical litera- 
ture. Such publication is hardly to be 
looked for now that Dr. Bellew has been 
permitted to give to the world his Kashmir 
and Kashgar, and Colonel Gordon his pre- 
sent volume. Dr. Bellew had six months’ 
start in publication, but on the other hand 
he did not share, like Colonel Gordon, in 
the most interesting episode of the mission, 
the ride across the “Roof of the World ;” 
though be it said that the great Himalyan 
plateau crossed and recrossed by the whole 
party between Ladak and Yarkand deserves 
that title better than Pamir. Colonel Gor- 
don’s sketches created much interest at the 
Paris Congress last year, and they constitute 
the chief feature of his book. It is, in fact, 
a pictorial chronicle of the expedition, con- 
nected and supplemented by a straightfor- 
ward and unpretentious narrative, set forth 
in a type which is a delight to the eye. The 
sketches themselves are full of interest and 
novelty. They are literally reproduced by 
some new autotype process, and we must 
concede that the artistic result in some of 
the larger drawings is hardly satisfactory. 
The vignettes, which are introduced 
copiously like woodcuts in the text, are 
best ; indeed, the effect of these is capital, 
and all the illustrations improve on ac- 
quaintance. Now first we see in pictorial 
and truthful representation those lofty 
tracts and solitary lakes over which we have 
—_ in the notices of Hwen Tsang, of 

arco Polo, of John Wood, and of the 





Mirza, till we had them almost palpably 
before us. And in truth the reality is very 
like what our dreams pictured it. 

Though we are assured by Colonel Gordon 
that the wild yak does not occur on Pamir, 
the Kirghiz have carried the domestic breed 
across its length and breadth. And the con- 
stant occurrence of this beast of burden is 
one of the novel characteristics of these 
sketches. The suggestion is that of a colossal 
Skye terrier, decked with horns and strapped 
with trunks. 

This prolongation of the Himalya, binding 
the Indian Caucasus to the Celestial Moun- 
tains, this Outer Imaus, Tsung-ling, or 
Pamir, is the most notable watershed and 
natural limit in Asia. A hundred interests 
cluster round it, geographical, historical, 
ethnological, mythological. The sources of 
the Oxus are in the lakes that dot its lofty 
surface; and parted from these by hardly 
the elevation of a mole-hill are the sources 
of the Tarim, which flows eastward to that 
obscure Lake Lob; but which, according to 
Chinese legend and Hindu cosmography, 
finds its way onward to the Eastern Ocean. 
The origines of the Aryan nations have often 
been deemed traceable to the skirts of this 
region, and round these skirts still cling many 
singular fragments of Aryan race and Aryan 
speech. It was the earnest ambition to explore 
Pamir that cost poor Hayward his life. And 
the late ardent and accomplished traveller, 
Alexis Fedchenko, tells us that his heart’s 
desire also, the vision before his eyes from 
the day that he first set out for Turkestan, 
was to reach Pamir. 

Colonel Gordon and his colleagues confirm 
what Mr. Severtzoff stated some years ago, 
that Pamir, correctly speaking, is not a pro- 
per but a generic name. “ What’s the use 
of writing down so many names?” said to 
Dr. Bellew a Kirghiz, wearied by much geo- 
graphical catechising ; “ we call one country 
Alay, and another Kizil Art, and we call 
every spread of pasture pdmir, just as we 
call a stony plain sdy, and a slope at the foot 
of a hill sirt.” We need not cite the briefer 
explanations of Bellew and Gordon, because 
Fedchenko’s account of the Aldi Steppe, 
when compared with these and with Colonel 
Gordon’s sketches, gives a clearer notion of 
what a pdmir is; though the Alai itself, per- 
haps owing to its lower altitude, admitting of 
partial cultivation and winter occupation, 
doesnot bear the designation. The description 
is too long to quote verbally, but it amounts 
to this: The Aldi is a valley some forty 
railes in length, lying between two parallel 
ranges. The floor of this valley is flat, but 
rises longitudinally from west to east, and as 
it rises spreads over the outlying portions of 
the parallel ranges. It is thus much wider 
at the eastern or upper end, where the crests 
of the ranges hardly rise above the diluvial 
floor; while at the western or lower end 
this floor sinks between the outliers of 
those ranges until it terminates in a detile 
barely giving exit to the river which drains 
the whole. 

Indeed, the pamirs seem to correspond 
nearly, if not precisely, to those lofty valley- 
floors of diluvium which the people of 
Western Tibet call Chang-tang, or “ Northern 
Plains,” as lucidly described by Capt. H. 
Strachey in the twenty-third volume of the 











Journal of the Royal Geographical Society 
(p. 21, &e.). 

Though the word Pamir seems to be thus 
rightly generic, like so many other geo- 
graphical names, it has been appropriated 
to this high region certainly for twelve cen- 
turies, and possibly for many more. Hwen 
Tsang (circa a.D. 640) gives the name in 
Chinese syllables as Pomilo, nearly the form 
used by the Aléi Kirghiz now. It used to 
perplex us why Hwen Tsang described as a 
valley what we were accustomed to regard 
as a wide-spreading steppe, but we now see 
that the venerable “ Master of the Law” 
was perfectly right. The name also appears 
(Bamir) in the positions of Al-Birini (circa 
a.D. 1020) as protracted by Prof. Sprenger 
(Post-und-Reise-Routen des Orients) ; and it 
reappears (Pamer) in Marco Polo. 

Hwen Tsang’s notices of Buddhist edifices 
in the high (though swb-pamirian) regions 
of Wakhan and Sirikol led us to hope that 
some traces of these might still be found. 
Colonel Gordon’s narrative hardly estab- 
lishes a negative, though it discourages ex- 
pectation. The Chihil Gumbaz, or ‘ Forty 
Domes,” which native explorers mentioned 
in a valley adjoining Sirikol, prove to be only 
Kirghiz tombs. The fort of Tashkurghan 
(or Sirikol) itself, which some had fondly 
connected with the Stone-Tower of Ptolemy, 
and others with the Kabandha of Hwen 
Tsang, is alleged to show no signs of anti- 
quity, though, be it said, the travellers were 
not allowed to enter it; and the like is said 
of the so-called Kéfir Forts of Wakhan. 
Now, though Wakhan is spoken of by Ibn 
Haukal at the end of the tenth century as 
still Kdfir, it has certainly been Moslem for 
600 years (as we know from Marco Polo), 
and probably a good deal longer. 

Next to Wakhan, in descending the Panja 
stream of the Oxus, is the small State of 
Ishkashm, in which the river makes that 
sudden bend to the north which has been 
now first explored by qa native surveyor of 
the expedition. Gharan (‘the caves”) fol- 
lows, in which lie the ruby-mines which 
carried the name of Badakhshan, in the form 
Balas, into mediaeval Europe. Then come 
Shighnan and Roshan, two States under one 
prince, who bears the title of Shah. Beyond 
Roshan is Darwiz, also visited recently for 
the first time by one of Colonel Montgome- 
rie’s surveyors, “the Havildar.” 

In Shighnaén the Panja receives from the 
Pamir side a very large tributary, as Captain 
Trotter states (Report, p. 279), formed by two 
streams, those of Shdkh-darah and Ghund :— 

“ Both the Shakhdarah and the Ghund Rivers 
have numerous villages on their banks, . . . . 
On the former, at two days’ march from Bar 
Panjah, is the large fort of Rach, the residence of 
the Governor of the Shakhdarah district, which 
is said to contain about five hundred houses. The 
Ghund valley, the chief place of which is called 
Charsim, is said to contain about seven hundred 
houses. Roads lie up both these valleys to the 
Pamir steppes The direct road to Kash- 
gar up this valley (Ghund) is said to be a much 
easier road than that by Tash Kurghan” [which 
the Mission followed]. 

The names of both streams are worthy of 
note: the Shakh Darah (or “ Glen”’), be- 
cause it probably (in spite of a trivial mean- 
ing on the surface) preserves the name of 
the Sacae whom Ptolemy locates hereabouts ; 
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the Ghund, because we recognise in it a 
name occurring in the history of the House 
of Timur, as translated in the Notices et 
Eztraits, tom. xiv. pt.i. In 1411, Behéuddin, 
King of Badakhshan, of theold dynasty claim- 
ing descent from Alexander, having revolted 
against Shah Rukh, the Prince in charge of 
Balkh entered Badakhshan, driving Behaud- 
din into the wilds; and we are told his 
forces advanced beyond the Ruby-mines, 
and penetrated ‘to the districts of Sakndn, 
Ghand, and Bdamir, in which lies the source 
of the Jaihin ” or Oxus: a sequence exactly 
corresponding to the geographical relation of 
Gharan, Shighnén, Ghund, and the Pamirs, 
as we see them in Captain Trotter’s map.* 

But the passage, showing as it does that 
one of the easiest*roads across the Great 
Divide to Kashgaria runs thus from the 
Oxus valley in Shighnan, recals associations 
' older far and more striking than petty wars 
of the Timuridae. 
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Ptolemy in his introductory book, when 
discussing the length of the inhabited earth, 
treats in some detail an itinerary given by 
his predecessor Marinus, which had been 
noted on a trading journey to the Seres (i.e. 
to China) by Maés Titianus, a Macedonian 
merchant. The route ran from Aria (Hari 
or Herat) to Margiania Antiochia (Merv), 
and thence eastward to Bactra (Balkh). 
Thence it bore north up to the hill country 
of the Comédae, after which it inclined 
somewhat south again 
“as far as the x aia or gorge in which the plains 
terminated. From this a distance of fifty schoent, 
extending to the Stone-Tower, would seem to tend 
northward. This Stone-Tower stands in the way 
of those who ascend the gorge, and from it the 
mountains extend eastward to join the chain of 
Imaus,” 

i.e. the Himalya. 

The key to this route is the position of 
the Comédae. And this the Chinese Hwen 
Tsang, stretching out a handto the Alex- 
andrian geographer, enables us to define 
almost with precision. He tells us that 
Kumidha lay to the eastward of Khoil 
(still Khotlan or Kulab) in the lap of 
the Tsung-ling mountains. The Shighni 
country (Shighnan) lay to the south of 
Kumidha, and the Potsu River (Oxus or 
Panja) flowed by its S.W. border (Pélerins 
Bouddhistes, IT.27). The position is that of 
Roshan and Darwaz, and the name of the 
capital of the latter, Kxim, probably preserves 
a memorial of Kumidha. 

But a rough diagram will spare many 





* As usual when one meddles with the Oxus, I 
find that Sir H. Rawlinson has anticipated my refer- 
ence to Ghund (see J. R. Geog. Soc., xlii. 498), 
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words in showing how exactly the position 
suits the route of the Macedonian caravan 
across Pamir. The mention of “ the gorge 
in which the plains terminated” may refer 
either to the gorge of the great Murghab or 
Bartang branch, which joins the Panja in 
Roshan, or to the defile of Darband on 
the Panja, two or three miles above that 
confluence, where the Panja valley con- 
tracts suddenly from a width of five miles to 
nothing. The route across Pamir, whether 
up the Murghab, or (if that be too difficult, 
as Captain Trotter’s information intimates) 
round by the Ghund or the Shakhdarah, 
would tend again northward, as the Mace- 
donian route did from “the gorge” to the 
Stone-Tower. The position of the Stone- 
| Tower itself is then to seek high on the 
'Murghab above Bartang. Four days east 
|of the latter, and near a spot known as 
| Akbalig, the Kirghiz told Colonel Gordon 
| (p. 159) there were the ruins of an old 





Tash-Kurghin (“ Stone- Fort”) similar to 
that so called in the valley of Sirikol. This 
would be fully ten days’ march from Darband, 
a distance answering to the fifty schoeni of 
Titianus. 

The modern principality of the Comédae 
is believed to derive its name of Darwaz, or 
“the Gate,” from a barrier bearing that 
name (in Arabic Al-Baéb) which old Arab 
geographers and historians mention as 
having been erected, circa A.D. 794, by the 
Governor of Khorasan under the Khalifs, 
at a place in a defile called Rasht, to shut 
out the raids of the Turks. It is difficult 
not to think of this when we find mention, 
quoted above, of Rach as a fort on one of 
the roads descending from Pamir ; yet it is 
equally difficult, I admit, to reconcile the 
position with the indications of distance in 
the Arab geographies. 

Sir H. Rawlinson, in a late address to the 
Geographical Society, noticed the fact that 
one of the routes reported by Captain 
Trotter across Pamir (No. XXVII.) is prac- 
tically identical with one introduced in the 
fictitious documents which Klaproth sold to 
the Foreign Office half a century ago: a 
circumstance which exemplifies the large 
amount of genuine knowledge which that 
erratic genius possessed, had he but been 
content to make honest use of it. Another 
illustration of this is suggested by Colonel 
Gordon’s narrative. The “German Tra- 
veller”? of the Russian archives, in de- 
scribing a route across Pamir, attended by 
circumstances impossible where he locates 
them, mentions a kind of cherry-spirit as 
distilled by the (imaginary) tribes of 
“Belors” (Journal of the Royal Geo- 











graphical Society, xxxvi. 257). Now, 
Colonel Gordon mentions that in Shighnan 
“much wine is drunk . . . it is a red sweet 
liquor produced from the cherry ”’ (p. 140). 
We we yet find that Klaproth nef ast 
rity also for the Dutch cheeses which the 
‘German Traveller” found in the same 
vicinity (ib. p. 258), improbable as they 
seem ! 

One of the native explorers (Faiz Bakhsh) 
applies the name of Kul-i-Sikandari (Alex- 
ander Lake) to the Lake of Great Pamir, 
which Lieut. Wood called, apparently by 
some misunderstanding, Lake Sirikol. There 
is really a lake called Sikandar, or Iskandar, 
in the highlands at the sources of the 
Samarkand River; but Colonel Gordon 
assures us (p. 162) that none of the guides 
recognised the name as applied to the Lake 
of Great Pamir. This affords occasion to 
notice a circumstance alleged by Mr. Grant 
Duff in his Notes of an Indian Journey 
(p. 105): 

“ As I drove yesterday with ——, I asked him 

if he knew the scientific name of the tall 
which I heard called tiger-grass at Ahmedabad, 
and which is very abundant here. I think it isa 
saccharum, but am not quite sure. ‘No,’ he 
said, ‘ but the people in this neighbourhood call it 
Sikunder’s grass, as they still call the main branch 
of a river Sikunder’s Channel.’ Strange—is it 
not ?—how that great individuality looms through 
history.” 
Without impugning the closing sentiment, 
we must express grave doubt about its illus- 
trations. We feel sure that ‘“ Sikandar’s 
Grass ” was a mere corruption of the common 
Hindustani word sirkanda, applied to a grass 
of the kind indicated, often used in making 
mats. Williams (Sanskrit Dictionary) gives 
the original form as “ Sara Kanda, the stem 
of the saccharum sara, a reed-stalk, the shaft 
of an arrow.” And it may be suspected as 
possible that 
really used generically, is based on some other 
corruption. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, noticed 
by Colonel Gordon (p. 134), that the Shiah 
people of Wakhan, and of some others of 
those secluded highland States, are disciples 
of Aga Khan of Bombay, and annually send 
to that remarkable personage, the living 
descendant and representative of the 
Veglio della Montagna, and pillar of the 
Bombay Turf, an offering of the tithe of 
their produce. 

The photographic apparatus seems to have 
succumbed to the long marches in the snow, 
and in consequence the Mission has given 
us no photographs of the people of Wakhan 
or Sirikol. This is much to be regretted, 
for neither descriptions nor sketches are pre- 
cise enough to give us any just idea of the 
ethnographic relations of these interesting 
groups of people. There is, indeed, one 
photograph (in the Mission Report, No. 78), 
entitled ‘‘ A Nogai from Omsk and a Native 
of Sirikol.” But even if we knew “ which 
was which,” the figures are too small and 
too obscure for comparison. H. Yute. 








THE committee for the Spinoza Memorial at 
the Hague has announced that on February 21, 
1877, the second centenary of Spinoza’s death, 
they will lay before the subscribers the final plans 
for the monument which is to be erected in honour 
of the great Dutch metaphysician. 
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Remains of the late Rev. Arthur West Had- 
dan, B.D. Edited by A. P. Forbes, 
D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. (Oxford and 
London: James Parker & Co., 1876.) 


A MELANCHOLY, almost a painful, interest at- 
taches to the circumstances under which 
this volume is given to the world. Its con- 
tents recall to us the loss of a great scholar 
and vigorous thinker whom learning and 
the Church could alike ill spare; while a 
brief sketch of his life by a brother, Mr. 
Thomas Haddan, and a notice added by the 
publishers, as the last sheets were passing 
through the press, remind us that biographer 
and editor have both since also been re- 
moved by death. 

Of Arthur West Haddan it may be said 
that he was emphatically a worker. Whether 
asa schoolboy devoting his leisure to Ita- 
lian, as a radpepyoy to his allotted studies— 
or as an undergraduate, reading for a double- 
first (a distinction which through illness he 
just missed)—or as secretary to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s first Election Committee at Oxford 
—or as joint editor of that enduring monu- 
ment of his erudition, the Councils and 
Docwments—whatever his hand found to 
do he did it with all his might. He was 
of the very chivalry of learning, combining 
with a true devotion to letters a singularly 
fine sense of the obligations that devolve 
upon the author and the critic. 

“No passion, no predisposition,” says his editor, 
“no foregone conclusion influenced the man. 
Nor did the interest of great events induce him to 
slur over what was less important. A disputed 
succession in an obscure see in Scotland or Wales 
would receive the same care and consideration as 
the change of a dynasty or the establishment of 
ahierarchy. All events, whatever their impor- 
tance, were regarded in their reference to that 
which formed the underlying principle of his ex- 
haustive method, the pre-eminent sanctity of his- 
toric truth.” 

The present volume gives us nothing new, 
but it brings together a series of contribu- 


tions to the Guardian and the Christian 


Remembrancer which all scholars will be glad 
to see republished in a connected form, and 
which cannot but bring home very forcibly 
to the reader the profound and accurate 
learning, the untiring research, and the 
clear judgment of the writer. The editor 
has confined himself to the simple arrange- 
ment and classification of the papers. The 
first two sections comprise those on “The 
Holy Scriptures” and “ Doctrinal Views ;” 
these are reprinted entirely from the 
Guardian, and, in many cases, extend only 
to four or five pages. To the theological 
student, however, their very brevity will 
often be a recommendation. They embody 
in a condensed form the views of a moderate 

glicanism with respect to the more im- 
portant questions in Biblical criticism and 
Church doctrine that have come before the 
world during the past twenty years; and 
many a reader, unable or unwilling to 
bestow the time necessary for reading 
through the six volumes of Lange’s Life of 
Christ, or the five volumes of Dorner’s History 
of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, will 
yet be glad to find, as here, a succinct and 
carefu] estimate of the merits of those works 
from the standpoint of a writer of this 
school. The criticism, if not free from bias, 





is never vehement or vaguely denunciatory ; 
for weapons like those with which critics of 
a certain school of English orthodoxy have 
long been wont to oppose the most profound 
and convincing conclusions of German theo- 
logy of almost every shade were foreign to 
Mr. Haddan’s whole temper and habits of 
thought. _ 

The third section, containing the articles 
on “ecclesiastical History,” which fills 
nearly half the volume and represents at 
least five-sixths of its value, is, however, that 
to which most will turn with the greatest 
interest; and in the criticisms on Mont- 
alembert’s Monks of the West, The Churches 
of the British Confession, Scots on the Con- 
tinent, and The Early English Church, the 
reader will find sufficient evidence of that 
remarkable acquaintance with Celtic and 
Saxon antiquities which even so experienced 
an investigator as Mr. Freeman pronounces 
“astonishing,” and wherein Mr. Haddan’s 
great superiority undoubtedly lay. . 

The criticisms on Montalembert’s brilliant 
but inaccurate volumes exhibit in striking 
contrast the spirit of Anglican and Romanist 
belief—Romanist, that is to say, as it existed 
before 1870. Notwithstanding the intel- 
lectual vigour and real learning of the cele- 
brated Frenchman, his canons of criticism 
and statements of fact alike crumble before 
the test to which they are here subjected. 
In the relations that existed between the 
ancient British and Gallic Churches there is 
much in which a modern French writer 
might find reasonable grounds for com- 
placency. The superiority enjoyed by the 
latter over the former is unquestionable. 
“ Hilary of Poitiers,’ as Mr. Haddan says, 
“Martin of Tours, Germain of Auxerre, 
successively sway the British Church as 
absolutely their own;” and Wilfrid seeking 
episcopal consecration in Gaul in the seventh 
century is another noticeable instance how 
these traditions still, at that time, exerted 
their influence. Montalembert, however, 
almost wilfully shutting his eyes to these 
and similar facts, preferred the assumption 
of an acknowledged and generally recognised 
Romish supremacy in Britain in these cen- 
turies. Wilfrid’s appeals to Rome, he ima- 
gined, constituted in themselves sufficient 
proof that the rights of investiture were 
already conceded to the Pope in England, 
and he was even guilty of so serious an 
anachronism as to censure the bishops of the 
English Church of that day for their igno- 
rance of the False Decretals. All this, it 
need scarcely be said, is satisfactorily dis- 
posed of by his critic, who points out that 
in the sequel the English Church established 
its position, both king and bishops satisfac- 
torily maintaining their ground against Papal 
usurpation. In fact, Mr. Haddan’s inter- 
pretation of Wilfrid’s career and character 
constitutes a new reading of this period of 
Church history, and has now been accepted 
by every competent writer on the subject 
from Mr. Freeman down to Mr. Green. 
How much light he has thrown on the 
question may be seen by a comparison of 
his treatment with that of Milman. To the 
latter, though his sketch of Wilfrid is one of 
the most elaborate in his History, the causes 
of that prelate’s long struggle with the 
authorities of the Church at home seem 





“lost in obscurity.” Mr. Haddan shows 
that Wilfrid’s appeals were really the first 
of a series of systematic efforts to subject 
England to Rome. Mauch, doubtless, is best 
explained by the character of his genius. 
“A sheer love of power, of being first and 
greatest,” this it was which made Wilfrid 
“keep so tenacious a grasp upon a see 
stretching from Forth to Humber, and for 
a little while including Lincolnshire as 
well.” Singularly enough, it was to a 
foreigner, and one too of the Pope’s own 
choosing, ‘‘ the lines of whose building in 
the Church of our land underlie its founda- 
tions and remain in substance unchanged 
to this very day,” that English ecclesiasti- 
cism, at this period, was indebted for the 
preservation of its independence. The whole 
criticism on Theodorus constitutes a valu- 
able correction of Dean Hook’s appreciative 
but inaccurate sketch. 

Not less masterly is the manner in which, 
as in the Councils, only more succinctly, 
the writer here disposes of the theory of a 
so-called “Orientalism” of the British 
Church—that is, of an Eastern or Greek 
tradition with respect to ritual, At the 
same time it is equally clear that the con- 
formity ultimately arrived at to the prevalent 
usage of the Latin Church in the observance 
of Easter was not the result of mere servile 
deference to Rome. 


“The argument,” says Mr. Haddan, “ was not 
‘the Pope wills this, therefore by a fundamental 
principle of the Church it is obligatory ’—but, ‘ the 
whole Church except ourselves, py ate the 
East, Rome, and all, keeps Easter by the new 
cycle, and therefore the presumption is strong 
against a little corner of the world by itself, which, 
having no ground save its own tradition, keeps it 
otherwise.’ ” 


Of the real work and influence of the 
English, or, as he terms it, the Saxon Church, 
as she existed in filial though not servile 
relations to Rome, he thus speaks :— 


“Had it not been for her, the Christian world 
might well have seen, in the seventh century, a 
combination of Churches, of which the British 
Islands would have been the nucleus, and its 
advanced posts stretching from Iceland at one 
extreme, to Columbanus’ convent of Bobbio on 
the Lombard plains at the other, with almost 
everything that can constitute a distinct and 
vigorous school of religion—learning, devotion, 
missionary zeal, and extraordinary missionary 
aptitude—all flowing in home-made channels, and 
marked off by the not unimportant badges of a 
peculiar clerical habit, and a special fashion of 
ecclesiastical plain-song, and of ritual, and of 
liturgy, and by its own calendar of festivals—as 
wily spread and far better united than the 
Rome itself of that day, untorn by dissensions, 
unassailed by Arian barbarians, and as independent 
of Rome as the patriarchates of Antioch or 
Alexandria.” 

But the article most calculated to arrest 
the attention in this series, is certainly that 
entitled “‘ Scots on the Continent ’’—“ Scots,”’ 
it need scarcely be said, being at this period 
used to denote Irish Celts. Even those 
students of history to whom ecclesiastical 
antiquities and theological controversy seem 
least inviting, will read with interest and 
probably with something of surprise, of a 
race of scholars who from the sixth to the 
tenth century went forth from Banchor and 
Lindisfarne, protesting alike against Roman 
dictation and Augustinian doctrine, uphold- 
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ing Greek learning and philosophic specula- 
tion when these were almost extinct at 
Canterbury and York, asserting the free- 
dom of the will, believing in the existence 
of Antipodes, by far the best astronomers 
of their time, and who, as they pondered 
over the pages of Martianus Capella—that 
strange medley of philosophy and pedantry— 
wellnigh anticipated the theory of Coper- 
nicus. Of the remarkable and interesting 
progress of this school, as it followed in the 
wake of St. Columban, forming into famous 
societies at Luxeuil, St. Gall, and Bobbio, 
and branching off into minor foundations at 
Reichenau, Disentis, Remiremont, Lure, 
Jouarre, Faremoutier, Lagny, Hautvillers, 
Moutier-en-Der, Fontenelle, and Jumiéges, 
the whole article offers an admirable chart. 
Into the collateral question of the learning 
and doctrinal views that characterised the 
movement, Mr. Haddan enters less fully. 
There are, indeed, indications that his 
researches into the Carolingian era and 
Frankish history had scarcely been prose- 
cuted with the same exhaustive thoroughness 
that belongs to his work in other fields. 
He quotes, for instance, the story told by 
the Monachus Sangullensis, of the manner in 
which Clement of Ireland and his com- 
panions became installed as instructors in 
the Palace School of Charles the Great, and 
greatly to our surprise seems disposed to give 
credit to the narrative. We can hardly 
doubt that further investigation would have 
led him to reject it; certainly M. Ozanam’s 
acceptance of the story is but a slight argu- 
ment in its favour. Then, again, he speaks 
of Alcuin, Theodulfus (the Bishop of 
Orleans), and Clement, as a “‘ triumvirate ” 
of instructors at the Palace School ; with- 
out apparently recalling how bitter at this 
time was the feud between the Irish and 
the English clergy, and what a sad lament 
Alcuin addressed to Charles when he heard 
at ‘Tours that Clement had actually been 
installed as his successor, or how fiercely 
Theodulfus satirised the ‘‘ Scotellus.” To 
speak, again, of Aleuinas “ Irish-taught ” is 
calculated to give a false impression of the 
whole traditions of the school at York. 

The position and character of the Irish 
Church at this period seem to claim more 
than ordinary notice at the present time. 
That communion had not, it is true, as 
Ussher fancied, anticipated Protestantism, 
but, to quote Mr. Haddan once more, “ in 
the gradual development of the Papal power 
she remained in her isolation a standing 
proof of the novelty of theories unknown to 
the Church in earlier times, a living instance 
of what had formerly been held for truth, 
an island not absorbed by the rising waters 
of the Papacy, until, indeed, the twelfth 
century.” In fact the standpoint of the 
Irish theologian in those days, making due 
allowance for the experience acquired in the 
lapse of a thousand years, if not identical 
with that which Old Catholicism is now 
seeking to establish, at least resembled it in 
a remarkable degree. 

There yet remains much to interest in 
this volume which we are compelled to 
leave unnoticed. Fragmentary as are its 
contents they often far outweigh in value 
many a carefully elaborated and completed 
discourse on the same subjects. And if 





there be anything to qualify the pleasure it 
will afford to all true scholars, it will be the 
regret that the dispensers of patronage in 
that Church which the writer so nobly 
served altogether failed either to aid or 
adequately recognise labours equally digni- 
fied in the spirit in which they were under- 
taken and illustrious in their actual results. 
J. Bass MULLINGER. 








Myths and Songs from the South Pacific. 
By the Rev. William Wyatt Gill, B.A., 
of the London Missionary Society. With 
a Preface by F. Max Miller, M.A., &e. 
(London: Henry S. King & Co., 1876.) 


Tue religion and’ mythology of the Poly- 
nesian race have often been treated before, 
as Prof. Max Miiller says in his Preface to 
the present work, but we ought not on that 
account to be less grateful to Mr. Gill for 
his most valuable collection of songs and 
stories from Mangaia. It is not only be- 
cause their home “ has kept itself freer from 
foreign influences than almost any other of 
the Polynesian islands” that they have a 
special value ; their exceptional worth is to a 
great degree the result of their collector’s 
methodical and conscientious labour. The 
legends he has translated have about them a 
refreshing air of genuineness; they are 
simple, straightforward, and free from pro- 
voking ornaments of style. And his own 
remarks are thoroughly sensible and to the 
point. The whole work forms a most im- 
portant contribution to the stores placed at 
the disposal of comparative mythologists. 
Mr. Gill’s materials cannot be too largely 
drawn upon, nor can Prof. Max Miller’s 
prefatory words be taken too seriously to 
heart. To comparers and dissectors of 
Popular Tales the Mangaian stories ought 
to prove as instructive as interesting. Not 
that they will always startle by their novelty, 
for many of them have been told before, and 
similar fictions will occur to readers versed 
in American mythology—or at least in such 
well-known works as those of Mr. E. B. 
Tylor. But as they appear to have been 
conscientiously treated, they can be appealed 
to as authorities, and as they are methodi- 
cally arranged, they are capable of produc- 
ing a distinct and lasting impression. On 
the great mass of the folk-tales of Europe 
they throw no light whatsoever. From 
them they are as wide apart as are the tales 
of the Greenlanders. But to the student of 
European folk-tales they are exceedingly 
valuable, as showing the wide difference 
between a myth in its original state and a 
story which, though probably based. upon a 
myth, has been so altered by singers 
or tellers who troubled themselves little 
about other than mundane ideas, that its 
mythological features have become wellnigh 
irrecognisable. Neither from Greenland’s 
icy mountains, nor from the summer isles of 
Eden studding the Southern Seas, has been 
drawn such inspiration as enabled the for- 
gotten story-tellers of the past to construct 
the elaborate fictions which we know 
through the modernised forms of Cinderella 
or Beauty and the Beast. 

The Eskimo narrators had to struggle 
against unusual difficulties. Romance is 
inconsistent with Arctic cold and a blubber 








diet, and ‘humour must languish during 
the long winter nights in which a jester 
may be reduced to feel about for an 
appreciatory smile. But the conditions of 
existence are less exacting in the case of the 
Polynesian islanders. To them nature has 
shown grace, and, if the reports of travel: 
lers can be believed, they are not unaddicted 
to romance. But it does not seem to enter 
into their popular fiction. Of fancy and 
imagination their songs and stories are by 
no means devoid, but the creative faculty of 
the relator of traditions has been subor- 
dinated to the retentive, and the poet has 
not been allowed to encroach upon the 
domain of the priest. 

A few resemblances will be found between 
Polynesian and Hellenic mythology. As 
Prof. Max Miiller justly says, “ Who can 
read the Mangaian story of Ina (the Moon) 
and her mortal}lover, who, as he grew old 
and infirm, had to be sent back to the earth 
to end his days there, without thinking of 
Selene and Endymion, of Eos and Tithonos?” 
Here is the story :— 

“Tt is said that Ina took to her celestial abode 
a mortal husband. After living happily together 
for many years, she said to him: ‘ You are growing 
old and infirm. Death will soon claim you, for 
you are a native of earth. This fair home of 
mine must not be defiled with a corpse. We will 
therefore embrace and part. Return to earth, and 
there end your days.’ At that moment Ina caused 
a beautiful rainbow to span the heavens, by which 
— aged husband descended to earth 
to die.” 


Several links with European mythologi- 
cal tales are offered, also, by the story of 
Maui, the Polynesian fire-bringer. The son 
of Ru, the “heavens-supporter,” and of 
Buataranga, the “ guardian of the road to 
the invisible world,” two of the “four 
mighty ones” who dwelt in Avaiki, the 
nether-world, he was appointed “one of the 
guardians of the upper world where mortals 
live,” and to which fire was unknown. 
Visited at times by his mother, who brought 
with her cooked food from the lower world, 
he followed her one day, carried on or in 
a red pigeon, through a black rock which 
opened and shut, after Symplegades fashion, 
in obedience to the magic words :— 
“Buataranga, descend thou bodily through this 

chasm. 

The rainbow-like must be obeyed. 

As two dark clouds parting at dawn, 

Open, open up my road to nether-world, ye fierce 

ones.” 
As in many European stories the closing 
rock snaps off a piece of the hero’s magic 
horse, so in the Mangaian it tears away the 
pigeon’s tail. Noteworthy is it that the 
snapping rock (or the guardian demons set 
to watch it) is addressed by ‘the names of 
the two clouds which are parted by the 
rising sun.” Buataranga sent her son, when 
he begged to be told the secret of fire, to 
the fire-god Mauike, who gave a firebrand 
to his visitor. Extinguishing it in a stream, 
Maui asked for a second, and then for & 
third. On the importunate beggar’s fourth 
visit the fire-god waxed wroth, and a fight 
began which ended in Mauike being forced 
to submit, and to reveal the treasured 
secret. Having learnt how to produce fire 
from wood by friction, Mani returned to the 
upper world, after burning the fire-god in 
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his abode. And he revealed the secret to | and invisible universe as it presented itself | fuls down all the chasms in his territory.” 


mankind, ordering them, when plying their 
fire-sticks, to chant “the fire-god’s song,” 
beginning with the lines 
“ Grant, oh grant me thy hidden fire, 
Thou banyan tree!” 

This form of the legend differs in many 
respects from the Maori variant given 
by Sir George Grey in his Polynesian 
Mythology, in which fire is the property of 
@ goddess, from whom it flows when she 
pulls out one of her nails. In poetic ex- 
— (ofan apparently modern and 

aropean character), the tales of Mangaia 
often fall short of those of New Zealand. 
There is no story quite as striking as that of 
the Ponaturi, as given in Sir George Grey’s 
collection—the ‘strange people who dwell 
all day beneath the waters, but ascend to the 
dry land as soon as the sun has set; and 
who are at length destroyed by being kept 
ina darkened house till after sunrise, and 
then. being suddenly exposed to the light. 
Nor is there any passage so suggestive of 
literary influences as the close of another 
New Zealand legend about the violent dis- 
ruption of the Heavens and the Earth— 
“Up to this time the vast Heaven has still ever 
remained separated f'om his spouse, the Earth. 
Yet their mutual love still continues—the soft 
warm sighs of her loviag bosom still ever rise u 
to him, ascending from the woody mountains a 
valleys, and men call these mists; and the vast 
Heaven, as he mourns through the long nights 
his separation from his beloved, drops fervent tears 
upon her bosom, and men, seeing these, term them 
dewdrops ”— 
a passage by which some critics may be 
affected as Maui was, when he peeped into 
his mother’s basket ‘and discovered cooked 
food.”” It seems that “he was decidedly of 
Opinion that it was a great improvement 
upon the raw diet to which he was accus- 
tomed.” 

Mr. Gill seems to have refrained from im- 
proving upon his raw material, especially as 
regards the songs, which he has made no 
attempt to render poetical in form. Many 
of them are of great value as fragments of 
a Mangaian metrical mythology, intended 
either to assist the memory in retaining re- 
ligious beliefs intact, or to produce an effect 
of a magical kind when employed as incan- 
tations. Without a commentary such songs 
would be far from intelligible. Take the 
following as an example :— 
“Vena was enraged against Aldebaran, 

On account of the brilliance of his rising. 

She demanded if he recollected the fate of the 

Pleiades, 
Shivered by Sirius and his friends. 
Alas! ye bright-shining gods! 
gods!” 

The explanation is that the Pleiades (Mata- 
riki, or Little-Eyes) originally formed one 
star. Its brightness irritated the god Tane, 
who attacked it, aided by Aldebaran and 
Sirius. It hid behind a stream, but Sirius 
drained the stream dry. Then “Tane 
hurled Aldebaran bodily against the ex- 
hausted fugitive, who was thereby splintered 
into six shining fragments.” By explana- 
tions of this kind Mr. Gill has immensely 
enhanced the value of his collections. Brief, 
sensible, and always to the point, they are 
éxactly what is required. From them we 
are enabled to gain a clear idea of the visible 


Bright-shining 


| known is that of signs. 





to the priestly mind of Mangaia in heathen 
days. The precision with which Polynesian 
mythologists laid down their celestial and 
infernal charts is surprising. According to 
Mangaian teaching the world is cocoa-nut 
shaped. The interior of the shell is Avaiki, 
the “nether-world” or land of spirits. At 
various depths are different floorings, or 
lands, communicating with each other. At 
the bottom is “a thick stem, gradually 
tapering to a point, which represents the 
very beginning of all things.” This point 
is a spirit or demon, without human form, 
named “ The root of all existence,” which 
sustains the whole fabric of the universe. 
Above it is a stouter demon called “ Breath- 
ing, or Life,” and the thickest part of the 
stem is “ The long-lived,”’ the third and last 
of the primary, ever-stationary, sentient 
spirits who themselves constitute the 
foundation, and ensure the permanence and 
well-being of all the rest of the universe. 
Above the stem is the home of a female 
demon, so cramped for want of space that 
her knees and chin touch, called “ The very 
beginning.” From pieces of flesh which 
she plucked off her sides sprang into life, 
and tenanted the various floors or strata of 
the lower world: Raka, or Trouble, who 
presides over the winds; Echo, whose home 
is in “the hollow grey rocks;”’ Tango, or 
Support, who dwells in “the land of red 
parrot feathers ;” and Tinirau and Viatea, 
semi-piscine beings, of whom the latter be- 
came the father of gods and men, his name 
signifying “noon” in all the dialects of 
Eastern Polynesia. According to one 
legend he possesses “two magnificent eyes, 
rarely visible at the same time. In general, 
while one, called by mortals the Sun, is 
seen here in this upper world, the other eye, 
called by men the Moon, shines in Avaiki.” 
A sixth child, a daughter named “ Stick by 
the parent,” lives with the Great Mother 
at the bottom of Avaiki, in “The Mute 
Land,” a region in which the only language 
On the outside of 
the cocoa-nut shell, and just at its apex, is 
the island of Mangaia. On either side are 
the two apertures through which the sun 
and moon descend into, and rise out from, 
the nether-world, answering to the “ smoke- 
holes” which lead from the lower to the 
upper world in the mythological tales of 
South Siberia. One legend asserts that the 
sun descends into Avaiki to visit his wife, 
“‘ Stick by the parent.” Another states that 
there used to be a direct road into the 
nether-world. But the denizens of that 
spirit-land became so troublesome that a 
female Curtius, named Tini, “rolled herself 
alive down into the gloomy opening, which 
immediately closed upon her.’ Bending in 
successive arches above the upper curve of 
the cocoa-nut-shell world are the paradises 
set apart for happy warriors. 

Vatea, the first-born child of ‘ The very 
beginning,” ag he dwelt in his home called 
“The Thin Land” (from which some of the 
islanders imagined Captain Cook must have 
climbed up when he first appeared among 
them), was sometimes visited by a fair 
stranger during his sleep. Not being able 
to find her when he awoke, he “scraped a 
quantity of cocoa-nuts and scattered hand- 





Before long he saw a slender hand stretched 
out towards the fruit. Dropping downwards, 
he secured its owner, who became his wife. 
From her—whose name was Papa, or “ Foun- 
dation,” and who was the daughter of ‘‘ No. 
thing More ” and his wife “ Soft-bodied ””— 
sprang “‘the first beings of perfect human 
form,” Tangaroa and Rongo, some legends 
asserting that Tangaroa sprang, Athene-like, 
from Papa’s head. In after times all fair- 
haired children were considered to be Tan- 
garoa’s, for he was sandy-haired ; while the 
dark-haired majority are Rongo’s, for Rongo’s 
hair was black, as became the “ god whose 
name is in the shades.” 

There is not a chapter in Mr. Gill’s book 
that is not rich in valuable and interesting 
material. Particularly striking are those 
which treat of the dead and of human sacri- 
fices. To read them is, to use Prof. Max 
Miiller’s words, ‘to find ourselves among a 
people who really believe in gods and heroes 
and ancestral spirits, who still offer human 
sacrifices, who in some cases devour their 
human victims, trusting that the scent will 
be sweet to the nostrils of their gods ;” and 
to do this, as he remarks, “is as if the 
zoologist could spend a few days among the 
Megatheria, or the botanist among the waving 
ferns of the forests buried beneath our feet.” 
Would that all who write about the various 
subjects on which Mr. Gill’s book throws 
such welcome light would address themselves 
to the task in such a spirit as manifests 
itself throughout the Professor’s grave, 
cautious, wise preface—an essay which is well 
worthy of being classed among the best of 
his writings. Without it, there might have 
been danger of the myths, to the collection 
and editing of which Mr. Gill has devoted so 
much time and work, being twisted into 
alleged evidence in favour of all manner of 
opposing theories. By its aid the explorer 
who attempts to trace religions to their 
source will be enabled to use without abus- 
ing what “to anyone who thinks that all 
religions begin with fetichism, all worship 
with ancestor-worship, or that the whole of 
mythology everywhere can be explained asa 
disease of language,” may well be recom- 
mended as “one of the most useful books at 
the present moment.” W. R. 8. Ratsron. 








Social Architecture; or, Reasons and Means 
for the Demolition and Reconstruction of the 
Social Edifice. By an Exile from France. 
(London: Samuel Tinsley, 1876.) 

Tus author is a native of Styria, who was 

expelled from France as a dangerous cha- 

racter in June, 1848, and has since that time 
lived in England. Here, by attending Karl 

Marx’s lectures, and reading the works of 

Sir T. More, R. Owen, Mill, Ruskin, Fitz- 

james Stephen (who will be astonished to 

find himself in such company), and others, 
he has been enabled to mature the compre- 
hensive system for the regeneration of society 
described in this book. Readers acquainted 
with Socialistic literature will not find much 
that is new in it. Indeed, the writer him- 
self acknowledges that it is little more than 
an attempt to combine and arrange in @ 
systematic whole the communistic “ideas of 
many great writers on the social problem.” 
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Viewed in this light, the book has its useful 
side. But in so far as it aspires to be more 
than this, and to lay down practical rules 
and methods by which the ideas of social 
philosophers are to be brought to bear 
upon and worked out in the ordinary 
life of men or nations, it seems to us a 
very elaborate failure. For what is the use 
of building up ever so beautiful and com- 
plete a social edifice in the air when you 
persist in resting it upon such foundations 
as these, which we take from the “ imme- 
diate requirements” in the “ first stage of 
rogress”’ in social reconstruction. A tax, 
to be called the ‘Industrial Relief Tax,” is 
to be imposed on all employers of labour, 
and expended in pensions and compensations 
to aged and disabled workpeople; and an 
“assistant-wage ” is to be paid by the State 
to all workmen beyond their ordinary wages, 
to begin at the age of 20, on a graduated 
scale and so that those employed in danger- 
ous, unhealthy, or repulsive labour will ob- 
tain the largest share (p. 431). Noblemen 
and gentlemen who surrender their lands to 
the State for national distribution are to be 
compensated by Parliament, and “ the man- 
sions and parks are to be converted into 
places of public recreation and retreat ; care 
being taken by special provisions for the 
preservation of historic buildings” (p. 430). 
This is to be one of the first steps towards 
the complete abolition of private property. 
For the State is to become sole owner of 
every species of real and personal property, 
“all expropriation to be effected through 
equitable compensation” (p. 428). To 
the somewhat commonplace and obvious 
objection that owners will oppose the aboli- 
tion of property, we are told that “ reason 
will enlighten them, and they will volun- 
tarily renounce their claims ” (p. 411)! For 
“when the beauty of the new social system be- 
comes apparent to all . . the very pos- 
sessors of money themselves will hasten with joy 
to deposit their gold and silver in the national 
vaults appropriated for the reception of precious 
metals; and these very men will with alacrity 
consign their bank notes, cheque books, bills of 
exchange, and shares to the flames” (p. 85). 
Perhaps one may safely allow that “when 
the beauty of the new social system becomes 
apparent to all” this will happen. Mean- 
time, let us look at some of the leading 
features of the society of the future. Mar- 
riage is “the occult cancer of society” 
(p. 21), and will be abolished ; but “ sexual 
unions” will be arranged for all, the State 
providing comfortable apartments; and 
“‘ wedding outfits will be drawn from the 
national wardrobes and magazines, and the 
jewels they wish to wear on the wedding- 
day will be lent to them by the national 
treasury,” &c. We shail not be surprised 
now to hear that the social reformer con- 
-demns “the private home” (p. 24), for 
which associated homes will be substituted. 
To these will be attached (besides factories, 
workshops, &c.) national boarding-schools, 
into which all children will be drafted at 
the age of three, this latter arrangement 
- making the dissolution of “sexual unions” 
comparatively easy where either party 
desires it. 
The evil practices arising from the use of 
money can only be remedied by its “ total 


abolition.” The very day that money is 
abolished, we are told, “the law that if a 
man will not work neither shall he eat will 
become a stern reality” (one scarcely sees 
why), and a large number of persons engaged 
in its manipulation will become available 
for the performance of useful labour. ‘‘ The 
abolition of luxury ”’ will follow (p. 138, &c.); 
but, inasmuch as an irresistible desire for 
wearing finery will always possess some por- 
tion of the female population, the “ new social 
State will only impose upon these silly women 
the condition that they shall do all the 
work required. Thus, if they wish to wear 
silk dresses, they must rear the silk-worms, 
spin the silk, wind it, dye it, weave it, and 
make it up; and “this will teach them the 
difference between luxury procurable in the 
old State by money and in the new by 
labour only” (p. 141). In lke manner 
smoking and drinking will not be abso- 
lutely forbidden to those who choose to 
cultivate and manufacture their own to- 
bacco and wines, in addition to the useful 
labour which they will have in any case 
to perform for the community. By the 
simplification of life under the new social 
arrangements the amount of labour which 
will be required of each person will not ex- 
ceed three months in the year; so that the 
weaker brethren and sisters, who may still 
yearn after the flesh-pots in one form or 
another, will have time on their hands for 
securing the gratification of their foolish 
longings. On the whole, the author seems 
to incline to the rule in this matter laid 
down by Cabet for the Icarians, that every 
article of luxury must be authorised by the 
people ; that the pleasant must always be 
postponed to the useful; and that no plea- 
sure be allowed which cannot be enjoyed 
by all: under which régime “ Rotten Row 
will become a thing of the past’ (p. 147), 
and “plum-pudding will be banished for 
ever from the table of the associated home ”’ 
(p. 177). 

The chapters which treat of the “ Waste 
of Labour” and the arrangements for its 
reorganisation are full of statistics which 
would be of interest if they could be relied 
on. But there are marks of carelessness on 
the face of them which destroys their value. 
Thus the average wage of an agricultural 
labourer is put at from seven shillings to 
ten shillings a week (p. 76); in the tables 
of the “domestic class” no indoor male ser- 
vants are included (p. 100); the number of 
coal-workers is stated in one place to be 
360,000 (p. 127), and in another 246,000 
(p. 181) ; and the number of the “real pro- 
ductive-classes’”” seems to be sometimes 
taken at twelve, sometimes at ten millions 
(pp. 159, 166). 

In that part of the book which treats of 
reconstruction there is, as we have already 
hinted, nothing new, except perhaps that 
the communistic State “will publish a 
universal newspaper, into which every 
citizen will be allowed to insert his opinion 
in a concise and intelligible letter or article,” 
which we do not remember to have met with 
before. To sum up, the true social state will 
only be reached when all countries are con- 
federated ; when the whole people are living 
in associated homes; when representative 





government has given place “to legislation 








and government directly emanating from the 
re ek ” when money has been finally 
abolished and all property nationalised ; 
when idleness has been declared a crime, 
and equal distribution of labour and division 
of produce have been established; when 
modern armies have been superseded b 

national armies, in which every able-bodied 
citizen must be enrolled; and (last but not 
least) when lawyers have become extinct, 
and all civil and criminal actions are brought 
before the popular assemblies, one of which 
will be established for every 1,000 of the 
population. 

With all its absurdities, however, the book 
ought to be a useful one, for it repro. 
duces and works out thoughts and aims 
which are already held and taught by a 
large portion of the proletariat even in this 
country. The sooner the upper classes under- 
stand that a universal communistic republic, 
in which property and work shall be equally 
distributed, is a definite object for which 
more men are at this moment ready to make 
sacrifices and run risks than probably for 
any other, the better it will be for them. It 
is almost a generation since De Tocque- 
ville asked whether it was likely that 
democracy which had destroyed feudalism 
was going to retreat now in fear of the 
middle classes and the rich, and the giant 
has made some long strides forward since 
then. It was only last year that Prince 
Bismarck said to some of those who were 
opposing clause 130 of his Penal Code 
Amendment Bill (enacting penalties on 
public speech or writing against matrimony 
or private property) :—“ Socialism, gentle- 
men, has made far greater progress than 
you think. A few years hence you will be 
yearning for these penal provisions as the 
solitary traveller in the desert thirsts for a 
drop of water.” Mr. Disraeli hears the 
demand for physical and material equality 
rising “like a moaning wind” in Europe. 
In short, the question of supreme importance 
to us and our children is, whether ours is or 
is not a civilisation usée, and our time a time 
of crisis, in which that civilisation is bound 
to give place to another and a wholly dif- 
ferent one. It would be rash to answer 
scornfully in the negative because we find 
many wild and foolish things in the writings 
and sayings of some of the leading Com- 
munists. It is far better to study these 
with patience, and this book on Social Archi- 
tecture may be useful as showing what the 
avowed aims of these leaders are at the 
present time. T. Hugues. 








The Atonement. The Congregational Union 
Lecture for 1875. By R. W. Dale, 
M.A., Birmingham. (London: Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1875.) 


Memsers of the Established Church may 
feel a certain doubt whether, of all its insti- 
tutions, the Bampton Lecture is the one 
most deserving the imitation of other 
Churches. However, the Congregational 
Union know their own business best: if ® 
“Lecture consisting of a course of Prelections, 
delivered at the Memorial Hall ” (unless it 8 
inconvenient to the lecturer to deliver them), 
be the best means for “ the ‘promotion 
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siastical literature,” everyone will be glad 
to find these worthy ends so actively pro- 
moted ; while no one will be surprised at a 
man of Mr. Dale’s eminence being selected 
as one of the earliest of their official pro- 
moters. 

Yet there is a difference between the 
talents of an ecclesiastical organiser, a 
preacher, and a theologian; and there is a 
corresponding difference between their fanc- 
tions of which it may be thought that Mr. 
Dale has an inadequate sense. A preacher 
addresses his own congregation only, and 
may legitimately deal only with the forms 
of thought familiar to them; a theologian 
professes the pursuit of absolute truth, and 
when he seems to possess it or to approach 
it, he is all the more bound to be ready to 
receive it from any quarter, or contemplate 
it in any aspect, whether familiar or no. 
Now, the danger of a theological lecture is 
that its plan may confuse the aim of the 
theologian, by forcing on him the method of 
the preacher; and this danger may be 
realised in more ways than one. From the 
tendency to disguise inadequate argument 
under powerful rhetoric, Mr. Dale is en- 
tirely free; it is in another way that he 
condescends to the level of his audience 
instead of preserving his own intellectual 
dignity—by basing his argument on such 
secondary or fragmentary data as are 
familiar to them, instead of dealing with 
works of original and independent power. 

The volume may be best described as a 
reply to a tendency among liberal Evan- 
gelicals—while retaining their belief in 
Christ’s divinity, on the one side, and in 
justification by faith, on the other—to ex- 
plain away the doctrine of the Atonement, 
in which the two meet. Now, interesting 
as it is to learn which are the theological 
doctrines that have the firmest hold on the 
religious consciousness of Evangelical Chris- 
tians exposed to the solvent of liberal 
thought, it can hardly be expected that the 
controversy can last long within these 
limits, nor can a discussion confined within 
them have a permanent interest. Dr. 
Bushnell was, and Dr. John Young may be, 
an able and thoughtful writer; but, even if 
it were likelier than it is that they would 
convince the world that divine forgive- 
ness is the same thing as human repentance, 
they would still fail to convince the world 
that it is represented as the same thing in 
the Gospel. Mr. Dale proves very easily 
and very laboriously, that a doctrine of an 
Atonement is inseparably ingrained in the 
New Testament ; and that neither the most 
trenchant criticism nor the laxest theory of 
inspiration will allow it to be eliminated, 
but that the truth of some such doctrine 
must stand or fall with the belief that the 
New Testament contains any divine revela- 
tion whatever. But what the doctrine of 
the Atonement is he declines to define. In 
the seventh lecture (without acquaintance, 
apparently, with Oxenham’s Catholic Doc- 
trine of the Atonement) he traces very 
briefly, clearly, and carefully the history of 
the doctrine, from the Scriptural unsyste- 
matised devotion, lasting little beyond the 
first century, to the later patristic theory of 
ransom to Satan, rarely put forward after 
St. Bernard—to the doctrine of satisfaction 





for the wrong done to God by sin, lasting 
from St. Anselm through the scholastic 
theology—and to the dominant Protestant 
theory, of vicarious endurance of the punish- 
ment of sin. Conceding to his opponents 
that none of these three theories are 
thoroughly satisfactory to the conscience or 
the intellect, he argues truly enough that— 
“ Theologians did not invent the Idea of an objec- 
tive Atonement, in order to complete the sym- 
metry of their theological theories. They have 
invented theory after theory, in order to find place 
for the Idea. . . . The Idea is not the creation of 
dogmatic theology, nor does it depend upon dog- 
matic theology for its hold on the heart and faith 
of the Church.” 

He reminds us how the Athanasian doctrine 
of the Trinity has worked itself into the 
consciousness of Christendom; how the 
Lutheran doctrine of Justification has 
worked itself into the consciousness of 
Protestant Christendom; “ but this cannot 
be said of any doctrine concerning that re- 
lation of Christ to the human race which 
illustrates the theory of the Atonement.” 
But on this relation he has some weighty 
thoughts, which seem to sum up well the 
teaching of the New Testament on the sub- 
ject; the last lecture in the volume, which 
treats of it, may be said to be a real contri- 
bution to theology. But except this, the 
seventh lecture already referred to, and one 
or two vigorous protests in favour of the 
retributive, as opposed to the purely cor- 
rective, theory of punishment, the book may 
be called clever, but hardly valuable. 

Wittium Henry Sincox. 








De Laudibus Legum Angliae; a Treatise in 
Commendation of the Laws of England. 
By Chancellor Sir John Fortescue ; with 
Translation by Francis Gregor, Notes by 
Andrew Amos, and a Life of the Author 
by Thomas (Fortescue) Lord Clermont. 
(Cincinnati, U.S.: Robert Clarke & Co. ; 
London: Lockwood & Co.) 


Tis book forms the third of a series of 
reprints of legal classics issued by Messrs. 
Clarke and Co., who are the authorised law- 
publishers of the State of Ohio. It contains 
nothing that has not previously appeared in 
print, but there are several reasons why it 
is not unworthy of notice in these columns. 
In the first place, it is a republication of a 
short and intelligible treatise, which is of 
primary importance for the right under- 
standing of the early growth of our legal 
institutions and constitutional forms; a 
treatise often quoted from but seldom 
read, and of which no edition has appeared 
in this country for fifty years. And in 
the second place, it constantly refers to, 
and partly embodies, a magnificent edition of 
Fortescue’s Life and Works which was a 
few years ago printed for private circulation 
by Lord Clermont, himself a lineal descend- 
ant of the great judge. Of this edition. 
only 120 copies were printed, one of which 
was generously forwarded to the American 
publishers for their use in the preparation 
of this reprint, and another in the library of 
Lincoln’s Inn has been carefully read by me 
for the purpose of this review. It consists 
of two royal quarto volumes, the first con- 
taining a Life of Sir John Fortescue, and all 





of his writings which can now be ascer- 
tained to survive; and the second a genea- 
logical history of the Fortescue family from 
the date of the Conquest to the present time. 
The general character of that work, its 
costly plates and illustrations, and perhaps 
other considerations, may have rendered it 
necessary that it should be limited to a 
semi-private circulation ; but it is much to be 
desired that Lord Clermont would consent to 
the issue of a smaller edition to the public, 
abridged from his édition de luxe. The 
greater portion of its contents has never 
before been published, and though it is true 
that no other of Fortescue’s writings can 
bear comparison with his Treatise in Oom- 
mendation of the Laws of England, yet they 
are of great value for a proper estimate of 
the character and learning of the author. 

To the American reprint the Life by Lord 
Clermont has been prefixed, with a small 
number of pardonable omissions, of which, 
however, the reader ought somewhere to 
have been apprised. It is a model of what 
such a biographical notice should be, com- 
posed mainly of extracts from chronicles 
and other contemporary records, arranged 
in a most readable manner, and singularly 
destitute of those impertinent dissertations 
upon everything connected, however re- 
motely, with their subject, which so often 
expand biographies into unwieldy volumes. 
I have only observed one mistake of any 
importance: on p, xxi. a quotation is backed 
with the great authority of Selden, which 
is not to be found in the edition of the 
De Laudibus which Selden published in 
his own life-time, but only in the much 
later edition of 1737. That an error lurks 
somewhere is sufficiently indicated by the 
fact that the quotation calls Sir Edward 
Hyde Chancellor to Charles II., a style 
which Selden could never have used. The 
Latin text is also taken from the edition by 
Lord Clermont, which is based upon the 
carliest MS. known to exist, in the University 
Library at Cambridge, and the corrupt 
mediaeval spelling is throughout preserved. 
The English trauslation is the one published 
in 1737 by Mr. Gregor, a Cornish gentleman, 
which Lord Clermont had also adopted; but 
the American publishers are mistaken when 
they state that he had “revised” it, for it is 
nothing more than a verbatim reprint, full of 
blunders and mistranslations. The notes, 
again, are a republication, endorsed by Lord 
Clermont, of those which Mr. Andrew Amos 
published in 1825, the last occasion on which 
Fortescue’s work has appeared in England. 
They are extremely copious, and display a 
large amount of erudition, legal and histo- 
rical; but they would endure much compres- 
sion and revision, and it need hardly be said 
that they are not up to the standard of our 
critical knowledge at the present day. 

Fortescue gave to his treatise the form of 
a dialogue between himself, as the chief 
speaker, and the young and ill-fated heir of 
the exiled House of Lancaster. Its purport 
is not inadequately expressed by the title, 
De Laudibus Legum Angliae, but its proper 
value has suffered somewhat from the mis- 
apprehension which would transform it into 
an authoritative exposition in detail of early 
constitutional law. It is, in truth, a highly- 
coloured party pamphlet, written to contrast 
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the fundamental principles of the common 
law of England with those of the civil law, 
as exemplified in France, and with the 
further object of frustrating the projects of 
change which Edward IV. was supposed 
to entertain. It is not, of course, that 
the writer deliberately misrepresents the 
state of the law, or falsifies the facts of 
contemporary history. But with the skill 
of a practised advocate, and a liberal 
use of literary artifice, he throws into 
prominence the more favourable aspect of 
his case, passing over the notorious circum- 
stances that would tell against himself, and 
neglecting to point out how frequently his 
ideal theory of the constitution was violated 
with impunity, during that turbulent epoch 
in which he lived. This consideration, 
however, does not affect the truth of the 
two main doctrines. which he undertakes 
to instil into his royal pupil, which form 
the bulwarks of the old Whig theory .of the 
constitution ; that the king of England is a 
“vea politice regens”—a limited monarch, 
who can neither impose taxes, nor make laws 
without the assent of Parliament; and that 
trial by jury, which in his time was fully 
developed into its modern form, is the safe- 
guard of the liberties of the subject. To 
these two positions he opposes the theory of 
the civilians “quod principi placuit, legis habet 
vigorem,” and the mode of trial “‘ per testes,” 
which the French have also borrowed from 
the Roman law. On these two issues he 
has no difficulty in making out his case, and, 
indeed, wins so easy a victory over his 
imaginary opponent that the reader can 
hardly avoid suspecting him of unfairness. 
The book is, therefore, a political essay 
rather than an exposition of English juris- 
prudence. It must, however, be reckoned a 
fortunate circumstance for the preserva- 
tion of our constitutional liberties, that the 
elastic rules of common law permitted the 
popular lawyers of the Stuart period to 
quote from it passages supporting their own 
liberal views, which were held almost to 
have the authority of judicial precedents. 
Apart from its admitted value as a treasury 
of constitutional principles, this little work 
of Fortescue deserves a careful perusal on 
other grounds. Its author was not only the 
first lawyer of his time, but a man of general 
culture, and a practised political writer. He 
was sprung from a distinguished family in 
the West of England, and is said to have 
been educated at the University of Oxford 
before he came up to the Inns of Court. His 
Latin is, no doubt, somewhat barbarous, but 
his literary style is elegant, and even occa- 
sionally witty, while the arrangement of his 
matter is admirable. The references which 
he delights to make to Thomas Aquinas, and 
at second hand to Aristotle, are appro- 
priate and pointed, and are not more than 
sufficient to give a colouring of scholas- 
ticism to all his arguments. On the other 
hand, he has kept his subject entirely free 
from the intricacies of black-letter law, so 
that no student who is familiar with the 
phraseology of our legal system as it stood at 
the beginning of this century, need be afraid 
‘to encounter any difficulty. His pages are 
interspersed with most interesting allusions 
to the social condition and manners of his 
time; and he concludes with a~ unique 





description of the schools of law then 
existing in London, which represents them 
as fully developed in all their essentials, and 
not materially different from what they still 
continue to be. 

As to the character of the English trans- 
lation, it is impossible to speak with 
approval. It is marked, indeed, by that 
freshness and idiomatic flavour which might 
be expected from a cultivated gentleman 
of the last century, and which it appears 
hopeless for our modern writers to imitate ; 
but it is rarely a faithful rendering of the 
original, and gives a most inadequate 
representation of the forcible turns of 
expression in Fortescue’s Latin. Its worst 
fault is that with singular infelicity it 
goes out of the way to paraphrase the 
more important statements of law with 
which Fortescue illustrates his arguments, 
and habitually leaves an erroneous impres- 
sion upon the mind of one who does not 
take the trouble to consult the original. 
For example, in the celebrated passage in 
cap. 5, where Fortescue incidentally informs 
us of the legal rule in his day touching the 
exclusion of the half-blood from the inherit- 
ance, the translation absolutely inverts the 
sense of the original; and similarly, in cap. 26, 
the entire purport of the “writ of attaint,” 
to review the verdict of a jury, is misrepre- 
sented by the gratuitous insertion of the 
words “contrary to evidence.” In these 
and other passages where Mr. Gregor goes 
wrong, the old translation by Mulcaster, 
which Selden did not disdain to edit, is baldly 
correct. A new edition of this book with 
modern notes is badly wanted in this country ; 
and it is possible that a collation of these two 
translations might be so managed as to main- 
tain the merits of each, and vindicate the 
credit of England in amicable rivalry with 
the publishers of a provincial town in the 
United States, who, in producing the reprint 
which has given occasion to these remarks, 
have performed with enterprise and good 
taste all that properly came within a pub- 
lisher’s province. Jas. §. Corton. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Dog and his Shadow. By R. E. Francil- 
lon. (London: Grant & Co., 1876.) 

Thornwell Abbas. By Grant Lloyd. (Lon- 
don: Sampson Low & Co., 1876.) 

French Pictures in English Chalk. By the 
Author of “The Member for Paris.” 
(London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1876.) 

Jan of the Windmill. By Mrs. J. H. 
Ewing. (London: George Bell & Sons, 
1876.) 


A Dog and his Shadow is a very clever and 
original story. Mr. Francillon has intro- 
duced that favourite character the un- 
taught peasant poet, but he has drawn the 
seamy side of the prodigy. Abel Herrick 
is a foundling, picked up in the dreariest of 
Cambridgeshire villages, who teaches him- 
self to make much better verses than most 
that are published between decorative 
covers. To the “dreaminess” which is 
generally made a rather amiable trait in 
the poetic character he adds an extra- 
ordinary selfishness, which is the cause of 





most of the complications of the , and 
of the misery of the persons. And here a 
rather painful question in the rule of three 
arises. If a poet who, when a little boy, 
broke a cup and tried to throw the blame 
on a little girl, ends by suborning false evi- 
dence, making love to two young ladies at 
once, and attempting suicide, what will be the 
end of a young lady who strangled canary 
birds when in the nursery? As sporting 
writers say, we “get a line” through Abel 
Herrick to the future performances of 
Gwendolin Harleth. It is rather odd that 
Mr. Francillon has almost anticipated Gwen- 
dolin’s scene with Klesmer. His heroine, 
Beatrice Deane, a very disagreeable example 
of the intellectual young lady of the period, 
loses her fortune, and consults Signor 
Fasolla as to her chances of success on the 
stage. “You said I was a second Grisi, 
Signor Fasolla.”” “Yes, mademoiselle—as 
an amateur.” More practical advice than 
Klesmer’s follows :—“ If you could play the 
bassoon, that would be something ; it would 
pay to be the only young lady who plays 
the bassoon. There would be twenty more 
by the end of the season, but you would 
make your fortune by then.” It may, 
perhaps, be objected to A Dog and his 
Shadow that we see too little of the 
good hero, who was also an excellent 
cricketer, and of the successful heroine. 
The not-so-good characters, however, are 
much more interesting, and, indeed, it might 
be an improvement if the first young man 
and woman, the patient loving girl, the 
heavy excellent. man, of fiction, could be 
represented by mathematical symbols. Thus 
‘A rescues B from villain;” “ B renounces 
improper poet, accepts C,” would do admi- 
rably instead of whole chapters of necessary 
commonplace. Mr. Francillon gives us as 
little commonplace as possible, and ‘his 
country attorney even is an unusually fresh 
and spiritedly offensive specimen of his 
class. 

Miss Veronica Kinnaird, in Thornwell 
Abbas, was a disagreeable member of a 
large family. She had a way of pro- 
phesying evil things to young brides; 
and as she was gifted with second sight, 
the evil things came true. Therefore when 
she told her niece, young Lady Grizel, 
just before her wedding, that her grandson 
would come to grief “by the burn in the 
mead at St. Joseph’s Thorn,” it was per- 
haps natural that Lady Grizel, some forty 
years later, should change her grandson at 
nurse. But “no man may deal with his 
shapen fate,” and no grandmother either, 
and Thornwell Abbas tells how the changeling 
did get thrown from his horse by “ the little 
brook which ran from St. Joseph’s Well 
among the grasses and ivy-clad roots of the 
Chase.” Lady Grizel was obliged to explain 
that “she thought to save him from the 
curse, and to day it has alighted on him.” 
It is rather a bold experiment to introduce 
this well-worn sort of incident into a story 
of the most modern character, and it may 
be doubted whether the supernatural ele- 
ment in the tale gains gloom, or the every- 
day and chatty element lightness and grace, 
from the abrupt contrast. Next to the ro- 
mance of second sight, a very adequate 
picture of Commemoration at Oxford is the 
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most interesti of what, on the whole, | have reviewed together, and perhaps next | descriptions, always graceful, sometimes extremely 
is a clever mele naabie novel. ”'| week the family of fiction will have reached | beautiful, are beaten out rather thin, Mr, Holmes 


French Pictwres in English Ohalk is a 
collection of the delightful stories of French 
life which appear now and then in the 
Cornhill Magazine. There are no short tales 
in contemporary literature which come at all 
near these in wit, observation, grace and 
ease of style, and skill in construction. 
Every intelligent reader of fiction knows the 
“ Rough, Red Candidate ” and ‘ Une Pétro- 
leuse ’’ already, and will be glad to meet them 
and their companions again. It is not easy to 
make out the political views, if he has any, of 
the writer of French Pictures. Imperialists, 
Legitimists, Communists, if they fight well, 
he treats nullo discrimine, and is only severe 
on M. Buche, the censor of plays, and on M. 
Jobus, the eponymous hero of permanent 
officialism. Here is a description of the 
attitude which a private person would take 
in a revolution if he wished to imitate the 
conduct of our dear country in time of 
war :— 

“ All I had to do was to take a sheet of paper 
and write a feeling dispatch to the Citizen Bilia, 
reminding him that this was the nineteenth 
century ; that we were in a civilised age; that it 
was perhaps a pity to molest one’s neighbour ; but 
that any how, if he thought otherwise, and per- 
sisted in assaulting the Ouré Tricoche, plundering 
his church, and finally hanging him to a lamp- 
post, he might count upon my strictest neutrality 

. . . + By-and-by, when M. Tricoche was 
hanged, the church gutted, and the Citizen Bilia 
loaded with spoil, 1 might have appeared on the 
stage in character of mediator, made some more 
allusions to the nineteenth century, paid some 
new compliments to civilisation, and proposed to 
M. Bilia to surrender part of his lootings. On 
his refusal I should have begged nim to believe 
that my esteem for him remained unaltered, and 
expressed a hope that the amiable relations be- 
tween us would continue serene till the end of 
time.” 

Jan of the Windmill is a delightful story 
for children and older people. Mrs. Ewing 
does not make the mistake of supposing that 
children are idiots. She neither writes down 
to their supposed imbecility, nor grins 
through a horse-collar and burlesques things 
old, and alludes to the petty interests of 
politicians ; nor does she stuff her work with 
texts and morals. Her characters are drawn 
carefully and strongly, and she does not keep 
explaining everything, like most writers for 
the young. The atmosphere of country 
life—“ the very air about the door made 
dusty with the floating meal”—breathes 
freshly in the book, and the rural scenes are 
not unworthy of George Sand, if George 
Sand had written pour les petites filles. 
The growth of the hero’s artistic power is 
as interesting as the old lives of old painters, 
and we have only one fault to find with the 
work, It is the third story, out of this 
batch of four, in which there is doubt and 
mystery about the parentage of the children. 
Now, since society emerged from the Thi- 
betan stage of the family, ignorance on this 
important point is not so common—not com- 
mon in the ratio of three to one. One could 
stand it in The Dog and his Shadow ; it grew 
tiresome in Thornwell Abbas; in Jan it be- 
comes a kind of nightmare. 

Ov yap rw Tug E0Y yovoy avToc avéyvw 
seems to be the novelist’s motto. No one 
is obliged, however, to read the three tales we 





some more civilised stage of development. 
A. Lane. 








RECENT VERSE. 


Poems. By Thomas White, Jun. (Oxford and 
London: James Parker and Co.) Most poets 
have to confess with sadness that their per- 
formance falls far below their aspirations; the 
ideal is still unattained and unattainable. And 
while we by no means wish it to be understood 
that we share Mr. White’s opinion that he de- 
serves the name of poet, we are bound to admit 
that he, too, falls short of his desires and intentions. 
He has had, as he tells us, his “ Day Dreams,” in 
which a lady came to him—presumably the Muse 
herself—called him “ darling ” and “ dearest,” told 
him all that she had done for him, and all that 
she wished he should do for her. 
“T it was that fed thee 
With celestial food ; 
* I that smote the passion 
Through thy burning blood. 


Dearest, and I freed thee 
From the tyrant schools, 
From their pedant jargon 
And their sordid rules.”—(P. 3.) 

It is, indeed, quite true that this was done either 
by the lady or by something else, for Mr. White, 
being, as he tells us, an Oxford man, is by 
no means bound by the received rules of the 
studies usually pursued there. Thus he presents 
us with the plural “Cyclopses” (p. 15), and sup- 
poses “‘ Cythera” to have been the name of the 
goddess of Love (p. 93). It is true that Anacreon 
uses the form, but we venture nevertheless to 
think it in this case a simple blunder for 
Cytherea. He appears to say that Catullus as 
well as Anacreon wrote in Greek (p. 95), and 
found that he read far more rapidly when he 
“cut old Growler’s lecture ” (p. 78). But, in spite 
of this freedom, and the commission to 

“ Sing me songs for England, 

Songs of purpose high, 
Passionate and simple, 
Pealing to the sky,” &c., 

he has written a quantity of mediocre verse, in 
which all that has any pretence in it of goodness 
is simple imitation, and all that is original is ex- 
treme trash. 


Poems. By Edmond G, A. Holmes, St. John’s 
College, Oxford. (Henry S. King and Co.) Mr. 
Holmes is a poet of quite another stamp. Without 
being very strong, and in spite of the great, even ex- 
cessive, influence that the manner rather than the 
matter of certain other writers has had over him, 
he is always interesting and generally original. 
His verses represent adequately one side, and that 
one of the best sides, of Oxford thought—a philo- 
sophy coloured and softened by a vein of deep 
religious feeling, a religion vague and tentative, 
yet always manly andcandid. The author's mind 
seems eminently receptive and eclectic in the best 
sense, and this is curiously reflected in the metres 
he chooses for his poems. If he writes in a 
meditatively religious mood he falls, as it would 
seem unconsciously, into the rhythm invented, or 
at least adapted, by Mr. Myers for his St. Paul; 
if he becomes more philosophic, yet clinging to a 
creed which seems for the time definite, he adopts 
the metre of Browning’s “ Rabbi Ben Ezra;” in 
another poem—“ The Message ”—which gathers 
up into expression so much that stirs vaguely in 
the modern Oxford mind, he takes an exquisite 
measure which in its precise form we have only 
met once before, in a prize poem of Bishop 
Alexander’s on the installation of Lord Derby 
as Chancellor. We must quote a few stanzas 
from “ The Message,” though a certain difficulty 
of selection arises from the want of compression, 
and the somewhat excessive length, for the subject, 
of nearly all the poems, The thought and the 








traces the wanderings of the Thames, or Isis, in 
its higher course 
“Into that valley, in whose bosom sleep 
Grey tower, and mouldering wall, and climbing 
spire, 
And dou, and grove, and cloister nestling deep, 
While lingering with desire, 
Or hushed in reverence thy waters move, 
Softly and noiselessly—so sweet the spell 
Of peace and beauty, and unuttered love, 
How sweet my heart knows well. 


And all thy after course. . . . 


Each humble hamlet church, each red-roofed to wn, 
Each little inn, nestling in quiet shade, 

Each old ancestral mansion looking down 
Through lawn and wooded glade. 


I know the season when thy hanging woods 
Are glorious with rich autumnal hues, 
Set mid dark pines that know no changing mood, 
Whose leaf no season strews.” 
These lines will give some idea of Mr. Holmes’s 
descriptive faculty; the more thoughtful parts of 
the poem have no one or two stanzas sufliciently 
condensed for extraction. Three stanzas, however, 
from another poem, “ What think ye of Christ?” 
will show how he can conduct an argument within 
the limits set him by metre, and with these we 
must close our extracts, and refer our readers to 
the volume itself. 
“Yes, Thou art God, I know— 
Ah! if it were not so 
Life would be void and meaningless and dark : 
Quench every phantom light 
Born of abyssmal night, 
Leave, only leave, this one divinest spark. 
Ah! but I hear them say : 
Prove first before you pray — 
Prove that this man is God, living though dead. 
I answer, Who will prove 
That men breathe, think, and love— 
Prove that the golden sun shines brightly overhead ? 
But that the Christ who trod 
Our earth was one with God, 
Is that so definite, minute a fact 
That on one narrow deed 
Man rests his holiest creed, 
Or builds his hopes of Heaven on one recorded act ?” 


The Wonders of Creation, and other Poems, 
By Matthew Josephs. (I'. EK. Longley, 39 War- 
wick Lane, E.C.) Mr. Matthew Josephs is a 
negro schoolmaster, of royal lineage, as he tells us 
in his preface; his father being the eldest son of 
Agullon, a prince of one of the Eboe tribes, 
“who had been a general in his own land before 
he was stolen from thence.” From his father’s 
mother Mr. Josephs “ received some information 
respecting the customs and manners of her coun- 
try, Dahomey.” This old lady's reminiscences 
might have been entertaining had they been pre- 
sented to us by her grandson in place of verses 
on subjects far beyond him. The most that can 
be said for them is that some of the “sacred 
poems” are not much below the level of Brady 
and Tate ; as— 

“ When from Egyptian bondage came 

That mighty host at Heaven’s command, 
The sea with reverence heard His name, 
And quickly fled its wonted strand. 
Before them went that sacred sign, 
By day, to screen them from the heat ; 
By night, a light—oh! wise designa— 
To cheer them in their lone retreat.”—(P, 149.) 


Village Verses, §c. By Guy Roslyn, (Moxon 
and ©o.) These verses have been reprinted 
from various periodicals, none of them, however, 
being such as are distinguished by literary fex- 
cellence. The lyrical poems are below mediocrity, 
and were probably only accepted or demanded 
by editors to fill a corner for which there was 
no other available copy. In their reprinted form 
they serve no such useful purpose, and only will 
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not be forgotten because they will probably never 
attract the smallest notice. 


Caesar in , Costanza, and other Poems. 
By Joseph Ellis. (Pickering.) The publisher 
has done all he could to render this volume 
attractive: admirable type, d paper, wide 
margins, untrimmed edges—all things in which 
the book-lover’s soul delights are here. A fair 
outside, but the informing soul is wanting. The 
following is certainly an average specimen of what 
is called a poem. Cleopatra speaks to Caesar :— 
‘Caius! I have a thought to let thee see 

Oasis Ammon. ’Midst the desert sands 

An Island rises fresh and flourishing . . 


Thou wilt on Camel speed, and I the same— 

‘Ship of the desert’ some time aptly styled ; 

We shall have retinue to keep us blithe 

And after joy that novelty shall yield, 

Regain the Barque, and float where we would go. 

Dear Caius! This a timely thought, I ween, 

Born to prolong our friendship.” 

‘*Cleopatra ! 

I much approve thy gay alluring scheme.”—(P. 77.) 
There are also a number of poems in modifica- 
tions of a metre well known to our childhood, as 

“ A younker with his younker friend 
A ramble goeth far away 
- Throughout a sweltering summer day 
For ever.” —(P. 221.) 
Confer, st vis, 
“‘ Who ran to catch me when I fell, 
And kissed the place to make it well ? 
My mother.” ° 
Even of the smaller lyrics and sonnets there is 
not one to praise, a thing somewhat unusual in a 
volume of this size written by one who is not 
ignorant of the laws of verse, and is not un- 
educated. 


Poetical Débris. By George Messenger. (Ward, 
Lock and Tyler.) Débris = rubbish. We are 
unable to suggest any other epithet than that 
which Mr. Messenger has given to his own work. 


Miscellaneous Poems. By Francis M‘Dean, 
B.A. T.C.D. (Dublin: E. Ponsoaby.) So, too, 
we wholly accept this author’s own description of 
his verses when he speaks of them as “these 
trifling effusions,” 


Thoughts and Memoriesin Verse. By G.C. B. 
(Brighton: Thomas Page.) When “in deference 
to the opinion and desire of friends” an author 
“ventures to submit,” &c., &c., we may generally 
take it for granted that in themselves the poems 
submitted are worth little. These verses are for 
the most part religious, well-intentioned, and the 
work of an educated man. But there all praise 
must end; they are quite without true poetic 
fire. 


Masterpieces of German Poetry. Translated in 
the Measure of the Originals. By F. H. Hedley. 
(Triibner and Co.) This book seems to us a mis- 
nomer, though after all the question what is a 
Masterpiece must ever be decided by each 
German scholar for himself, Schiller’s “ Lay of 
the Bell,” two somewhat less known of Goethe's 
poems, “ Die Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar” of Heine, 
are all that are taken from the three great masters 
of German song, and these are not to our mind 
well translated. 


Translations from the German Poets of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. By Alice 
Lucas. (Henry S. King and Co.) These are well 
selected, and, as a rule, carefully translated in the 
original metres. The volumeis pleasing and read- 
able by those even who do not know German; 
those who do will be, as by most volumes of 
translations, now satisfied, now irritated. 

“T sing as sings the bird whose home 
Is in the air so free,” 
is not the translation of Goethe's 
“Ich singe wie der Vogel singt 
Der in den Zweige wohnet;” 
while, on the other hand, the lovely lyric “ Das 





Veilchen,” by the same poet, has lost scarce any 
of its fragrance in translation. Miss or Mrs. 
Lucas is also very successful in some of the trans- 
lations from Heine, but she has not attempted an 
of the more difficult “ Lieder.” She has kept w 
within her powers and deserves praise. 


Love's Trilogy. By Thomas Sinclair, M.A. 
(Triibner and Co.) e confess that we cannot 
understand any single page or stanza in Mr. Sin- 
clair’s volume, nor can we catch even the faintest 
indication of what is the meaning of the collective 
whole, If we could understand them we might 
say that there are some sonorous words here 
and there building themselves into fine lines; 
but at present the whole seems to us like some 
embroidered stuff seen upon the wrong side, and 
the brain fails in the attempt to trace arrangement, 
connexion, or leading idea. 


The Regent; A Play. By J. M. Chanson. 
(Samuel Tinsley.) There is no reason why this 
sad trash should have been printed, and eve 
reason why it should not have been published. 
The author presumably puts out his -greatest 
strength at his most thrilling scene, Darnley’s 
murder, which is given thus :— 

“ Darnley. O roynish traitors! What is it ye seek? 
Balfour. O hilding king! thy life. 
Darnley. Draw, Standen !—Help !— 
They take my life !— 
O coystrel cowards !—Treason! Treason! 
[Exeunt.” 

John and Eva: A Tale of Lower Dereham. By 
Francis Hughes. (Chatto and Windus.) How 
John Bevan, a country “ doctor of repute,” 

“Of noble lofty mien, 
Of moderate size and of athletic build,” 
wooed and married Eva Grey, of Knole Grange 
House, is here done into verse. It is very oddly 
constructed verse, being asa rule blank, but the 
three last lines of each paragraph rhyme in trip- 
lets. The whole thing is very poor and bald, 
though little is absolutely bad except a song, 
which the author, differing from us, calls 
“The pretty little song they all so liked, 
‘The Skylark on the Wing,’” 
of which these are two stanzas :— 
“When day is on the break, 
From out the corn I spring, 
And then I love to soar above 
Melodiously to sing. 
“T climb up tow’rds the clouds, 
While still it’s almost dark, 
And there I stay nigh all the day, 
A very happy lark.” 


Sunflowers: A Book of Verses. By Herbert 
Gardner. (Henry S. King and Co.) Mr. Gardner 
has some command of poetic expression and a 
good deal of poetic feeling, but he is sometimes 
obscure and frequently imitative. We have, for in- 
stance, had this sort of thing very often. It is in 
a poem called “ The Last Kiss.” 

“ Only a moment of madness! 
Marriage-of pleasure and pain, 
Gleam of an infinite gladness, 
Storm-cloud and sunshine and rain, 
Blurred by the mists of our sadness 
Again.” 
Ina play called “Leone,” which occupies more than 
half the volume, the blank verse is good and the 
action vigorous. It deals with a difficult and 
dangerous subject, the schemes of a prince against 
a girl who turns out to be his daughter; but, 
though the author skates on thin ice, the play is 
pure, and the tragedy, for such it is, is not at 
all the terrible one of The Cenct. 


Key Notes. By Arbor Leigh. (Norwood: 
Thomas Scott.) Arbor Leigh has here written 
twenty-three pages of very remarkable verse, 
which Mr. Thomas Scott has published as one of 
a series of pamphlets which he devotes to the 
ao of Free Thought as understood by 

im. Arbor Leigh has much yet to learn about 
form and grace of expression, but there is 


—Ooh! 


—_—_—— 





great poetic and ound thought in this litthe 
tract. The flloding lines are very striking :— 
‘I do not trust the unreflective praise 
That would appropriate the fair ‘must be’ 
As man’s especial heaven-sent heritage. 
For he who calls the glory of this world 
His own, his right, his message from a God 
Intent on beautifying life for man, 
Will find his logic sadly overset, 
And all his music stricken out of tune, 
When he, perchance, shall find his own delight 
Hangs on that fact that strikes a brother dead.” 
. —(P. 20.) 
At times, however, especially in “A Summer 
Song,” the form, as well as the thought, is 
ae and we hope to hear more of “ Arbor 
igh.” 
Lost Footsteps. Poems by Walter Sweetman, 
B.A. (Edinburgh Publishing Company.) Mr. 
Sweetman has written two plays, of which the 
scene and time are the world before the flood. 
He is a Roman Catholic, and the present work is 
the last of a series of tales and poems in which 
he has endeavoured to put forward a system of 
Christian philosophy. He wants to help the 
masses of men to keep faith, and thinks that 
those who will not read theological essays will 
read verse; hence this book. We, on the con- 
trary, think that the masses of men have a good 
deal of common sense, which will keep them from 
reading anything so thoroughly weak as this 
volume, so wanting in every character of true 
poetry. One thi . Sweetman has done which 
must have been “difficult. He has produced the 
very worst translation or paraphrase which it has 
ever been our misfortune to see of the hymn 
“ Stabat Mater dolorosa.” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Lorp Grorck CAMPBELL has in the press a 
volume of letters sent home from the Challenger, 
giving a popular account of some of the various 
incidents of her famous voyage. This volume, 
under the title of A Midshipman’s Cruise in the 
Challenger, will be published in the autumn by 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Henry Bracksurn has in preparation a 
series of Illustrated Handbooks to the National 
Collections of Pictures, Sculptures, &c., uniform 
with Academy Notes. The first part will contain 
sketches of some of the principal pictures in the 
National Gallery, and will be published by Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus, 


Messrs. REMINGTON AND Co. will shortly pub- 
lish Within Bohemia: or, Love in London (after 
Balzac); seven stories in one volume, from the 
pen of Mr. Henry Curwen, author of Sorrow and 
Song. 

Mr. S. R. TownsHenp Mayer has resigned 
the editorship of the St. James's Magazine. 


We are glad to have to find no such fault with 
Mr. Elliot Stock’s Facsimile Reprint of the First 
Edition of George Herbert’s Temple as we found 
with his Pilgrim’s Progress. The work is in 
respects creditable. It appears from Mr. Grosart’s 
Introduction, which is happily short, that there 
were no less than. three issues of the poem in 
1633—one undated, which Nicholas Ferrar would 
seem to have printed “for immediate friends,” 
and two dated. Facsimiles of all three titlepages 
are given. Of the undated copies only a single 
exemplar is at present known, which is in the 
possession of Mr. Henry Huth. The three edi- 
tions are identical, except as to their titlepages. 


Messrs. HARDWICKE AND BoausE will publish 
by subscription a work on The Antiquity of the 
Likeness of Our Blessed Lord, illustrated with 
twelve photographs, coloured as facsimiles, and 
fifty engravings on wood, from original , 
mosaics, paterae, and other works of art of the 
first six centuries, by the late Thomas Heapby. 





The price will be three guineas to subscribers. — 
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THE — ious Tract Society have in - 
tion for early. wabihention +=-ten ‘Nustrated er 
on America, by the Rev. Dr. Manning; Jewish 
Life in the Time of Our Lord, by the Rev. Dr. 

ersheim ; a Commentary on Ruth, by the Rev. 
Samuel Cox; a volume of Sermons, by Canon 
Garbett; and Life in the Southern Isles: a Re- 
cord of Twenty-two Years’ Residence, by the 
Rev. W. Wyatt Gill. Dr. Green, author of The 
Handbook to the Grammar of the Greek Testa- 
ment, &c., has been appointed one of the editors 
of the Society. 


Mrs. Etten Epps, widow of the late Dr. 
John Epps, the homoeopathic physician, died on 
July 6, aged about sixty-six, having been in pre- 
carious health for some years past. This lady, 
who was regarded with great affection and respect 
by a wide circle of friends, was a novelist and 
biographer: having published several years ago a 
novel that excited some attention, Labour and 
Live, followed by one or two others, and more 
recently a memoir of her late husband. 


Messrs. LonemAns have just published vol. iii. 
of the English translation of Comte’s System of 
Positive Philosophy. We purpose to withhold our 
notice of the whole work until the issue of the 
fourth and concluding volume, which, we under- 
stand, will not now be long delayed. The present 
volume is entitled Social Dynamics, by which 
term is to be understood the historical proof and 

ractical illustration of the Positivist theory of 
idelenr ; and it is generally admitted that 
Comte’s strength chiefly lay in the philosophy of 
general history. A considerable portion of the 


’ translation, and all the editorial labour, has been 


undertaken by Prof. E. 8S. Beesly; but certain 
chapters have been translated by Mr. S. Lobb, 
Mrs. Hertz, Dr. J. H. Bridges,and Messrs, Vernon 
and Godfrey Lushington. Mr. Lobb, we regret to 
say, has died before the eageenyroge of the book; 
and this opportunity ought not to pass without a 
tribute of respect to the memory of one whose 
contributions to literature were not well known in 
this country, but who wore out his life in hard 
work in the Educational Department of Bengal. 


THREE recent publications of texts deserve the 
attention of theological students. The first is a 
new edition of Tischendorf’s Evangelia Apocrypha, 
revised and brought up to the present time by the 
distinguished editor himself. The Prolegomena, 
unfortunately, remain as they were, but as they 
certainly would not have remained, had Dr. Tisch- 
endorf lived a few weeks longer; but Dr. Wil- 
brandt has given as much information respecting 
new critical authorities as could be expected. The 
second’is the first fasciculus of the long-expected 
revision of Dressel’s Apostolical Fathers. The 
commen marks a distinct advance upon Dres- 
sel’s; the text, carefully revised as it is, will 
require a still further revision on account of the 
recent discovery of a MS. of the Epistles of 
Clement at Constantinople. It is stated, indeed, 
that a new text of the Epistles of Clement is 
already being prepared by the joint-editors of the 
work, Drs. von Gebhardt and Harnack. The 
third is the first part of the first volume of 
Ceriani’s photolithographic reproduction of the 
famous Ambrosian MS. of the Peshitto version of 
the Old Testament, containing the Pentateuch and 
Job i.-xxiv. 

Messrs, Nremeyer, of Halle, have published 
the first of a series of works to be edited by an 
Italian and German editor conjointly, entitled 
Communicazioni dalle biblioteche di Roma e da 
altre biblioteche per lo studio delle lingue e della 
letteratura romanze. The first volume is the Can- 
zontere oghese, from the Vatican Library. It 
1s @ Collection of the songs of the earliest period 
of Portuguese literature, concerned mostly with 
the legen King Denis and his court. The 
work contains 1,100 of these songs, of which only 
en been published before. 

: Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung contains in 
Nos, 179-161 the concluding article by the Baron 





A. de Reumont on Dr. Doran’s Mann and Manners 
at the Court of Florence, which completes the 
sketch of Florentine society b ing under 
review the reign of Grand Duke Peter Leopold to 
the death of Sir Horace Mann, which occurred in 
1786, four years before the Grand Duke became 
German Emperor. Like the two first articles, the 
a one makes use of many other materials 
sides the extracts from Sir Horace’s letters, 
which — more and more scanty and unsatisfac- 
tory, while on the contrary the history of Tuscany 
under an active and able sovereign grows in- 
finitely more interesting. M. Alfred von Arneth’s 
a the + correspondence of Maria 
theresa, Joseph II., and Leopold, throw much 
light on Tuscan affairs, and should have been 
consulted by Dr. Doran. The article likewise 
contains some details of Earl Cowper's long 
sojourn in Florence—which, in fact, became his 
home—and on his connexion with the literature 
and art of the country. To him was dedicated 
the first complete edition of Macchiavelli’s works, 
begun in 1782, and he was the chief contributor 
to the monument in Santa Croce, erected in 1787. 
There exists in Florence a fine portrait of him, 
088 in 1769 by Raphael Mengs, and presented 
y him to his friend the Marchese Carlo Rinuc- 
cini; in the inscription he is called “ Cowperus— 
inter Magnae Britanniae proceres—nune Sacri Ro- 
mani Imperii princeps.” Goethe's Life of Philipp 
Hackert, the landscape and marine painter, fre- 
quently mentions Charles Gore, Lady Cowper's 
father, Richard Payne Knight's companion in his 
Sicilian tour, who died at Weimar in 1807, 
leaving his collection of drawings to the Duke’s 
library. A postscript to M. de Reumont’s article 
speaks of the house on the Arno which Mann 
occupied during the first years of his residence in 
Florence, and where Horace Walpole and Gray 
were his guests, Casa Ambrogi in the Via de’ 
Bardi, lately demolished to make room for the new 
— between Ponte Vecchio and Ponte alle 
razie, on the left bank of the river. The notice 
was communicated to the author by John Temple 
Leader, Esq., who has been for many years an 
inhabitant of the Tuscan capital, of which he has 
collected many memorials. Mr. Leader discovered 
in the parish register of Sta Felicité the follow- 
ing entry:—1740. In casa Ambrogi l’Inviato 
Inglese Eretico Orazio Mann a. [anni] 36,” and 
in 1742 another entry, mentioning Mr. Chute and 
others living in the same house, with crosses 
before their names. Mann took Casa Manetti in 
Borgo San Frediano, where he continued to reside 
until his death, in the autumn of 1740, for 120 
scudi a year! According to the above-mentioned 
entry, he was, when he died, eighty-two, not 
eighty-five as Walpole fancied. 


THE Rivista Internazionale maintains a high 
literary standard. The last two numbers have 
contained two interesting articles on George Sand, 
and an appreciative sketch, by Herr Scartazzini, 
of the life and labours of Leopold von Ranke. 
The number for July gives a specimen of a work 
on criticism by Signor E. Lombardi of Bergamo. 
The book itself, which is to treat of Italian litera- 
ture generally, is at present going through the 
press. The chapter printed in the Rivista is the 
one which deals with Boccaccio, who has lately 
been a subject of dispute between German and 
Italian critics. Signor Lombardi approaches criti- 
cism from the —— rather than the literary 
side. He wishes to show the scientific develop- 
ment of the national thought, and to trace the 
influence of the scientific contents of thought in 
its artistic form. We shall await with some 
curiosity the appearance of his book. The expe- 
riment is certainly a bold one. 

Tue July number of the Theologisch Tijdschrift 
contains a review of Mr. McOlellan’s translation, 
&c., of the Gospels ; controversial articles by Drs. 
Pierson and Kuenen on a positivistic work of 
edification by the former ; and notices of Vol. iv. 
of the 3 Commentary, and of a thesis by 
M. Rivier on the Biblical tradition of the Deluge, 








by Prof. Kuenen. The Theological Review for 

5 also numbers Prof. Kuenen am its con- 

tributors, His object is, by means of Old Testament 

to test the truth of the statement that 

1 gradually rose from the worship of a single 

god to that of the only God; or, in other words, 

that Yahveh, from one of many gods, — 
became to his worshippers the one true God. 


Tue modern history of Norwich and its Parlia- 
mentary representatives has formed the subject of 
much close enquiry of late, and many curious facts 
have been elicited regarding the relations, chiefly 
of: a pecuniary character, which have in recent 
times subsisted between member and constituents. 
The following letter, copied from the original in 
the British Museum, illustrates the same subject 
at an earlier period, when the pecuniary relations 
were of quite an opposite nature, and has on that 
account a wider interest as a contribution to the 
scanty materials in print concerning the old custom 
of paying members of Parliament for their services 
as legislators :— 

“Laus Deo London the 21 No: 1650. 

“Right Worshipp' my due respects remembred 
unto you & all your Bretheren, S* it is now full five 
yeares this November, that I have satt in Parlament 
by your election, & as yett I have onely received from 
the Citty one hundred pounds, I was very senceable 
of the burthen, & I did use all meanes I could pos- 
sible to have avoided it, knowing it would take me of 
from followeing my imployments I were then in, & 
also hinder me in any further way of livelyhood, 
which I find by sad experiance, to my neare undoeing, 
not expecting such disrespects from a Citty, that I 
must say, deserved better from you all, it is forgotten 
how I stood for your priviledges, in opposeing the 
Lord Matravers & his Father, when your whole Citty 
(except 2 Aldermen besides myself) did submitt 
unto them, nere to my undoeing, except the Lord 
had wonderfully upheld me, Blessed be his name 
therefore, it cost me no small some of money, you 
have all fared the better for it, for those great 
men were ashamed ever to come at Norwich 
after I had given them that foyle, & am I thus re- 
quited, & delt withall so, as never any of your Bur- 
gesses, my predecessors were before, will you force me 
to move the house in it & by that meanes force you 
to pay it, as the Burgesses of Lin did, & by that 
meanes receive it to this day, the Towne of Yarmouth 
payeth theire Burgesse, & London payeth also with- 
out askeing for it, I expect it from you asa duo, & 
not as a guift,I pray you therefore acquaint your 
Bretheren & Common Counsell with this my letter, 
& I desier to receive your answer; I have not bene 
wanting to do my duty in my place, & I [am] most 
willing to resigne it to any other [that] may deserve 
better from you; & in the [mean] time I shall rest 

“Your worshipps [to] 
“ command 
“Tho: Atkin 
“To the Right worshipp" 
‘Mathew Linsey Esq" 
“Maior of Norwich 
“ p'sent 
“ in 
“‘ Norwich ” 

Tue Rev. W. Esdaile writes :— 

‘“‘T read a notice in your paper of July 1 of my 
mother Mrs. Esdaile’s death. With respect to the 
last sentence of that notice, if your correspondent 
means to assert that Mrs. Esdaile took no interest in 
the history of her father, the poet, and felt no admira- 
tion for his poetry, I wish distinctly to deny the truth 
of that assertion.” 


Tue following Parliamentary — have lately 
been published :—Sixth Annual ort of the 
Deputy Master of the Mint, 1875 (price 3}d.); 
Reports of H.M. Consuls on the Manufactures, 
&e., of their Consular Districts, Part III. (price 
1s. 6d.); Annual Report of H.M. Inspector of 
Explosives (price 3}d.); Report of Sir John 
Hawkshaw on the Purification of the Clyde, 
Minutes of Evidence, &c.; Report of Select 
Committee on Toll Bridges, River Thames (price 
ls. 1d.); Report from the Select Committee 
on Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act (price 3d.); 
Report of the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
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upon the Account of the Commissioners of Church 
emporalities in Ireland (price 4d.); Returns 
relating to Areas, Inhabited Houses, and Male 
Population of the United Kingdom, 1871 (price 
3s, 4d.) ; Return of rf 188 Ge in 1s); 
, February, and March, 18 price 1s.) ; 
Sito of Superannuation Allowances in Public 
Offices (price 11d); Fortieth ort of the 
Inspectors of Prisons of Great Britain, IL, 
Northern District (price 2s.); Reports of the 
Medical Officer of the Privy Council on Public 
Health, New Series, No. 7 (price 1s. 4d.) ; Return 
of Home Accounts of the Government of India 
(price 9d.); Reports of H.M. Secretaries of Em- 
bassy and Legation on Manufactures, Commerce, 
&c., Part IL. (price 84d.) ; Further Correspondence 
relating to the Indian Tariff Act of 1875 (price 
6d.) ; ‘Sieee and Revenue Accounts of the 
Government of India for 1874-75 (1s. 9d.); 
Reports of the Inspectors of Mines for 1875, with 
Plates, &c. (price 10s.) ; Report of the Committee 
of Council on Education, England and Wales 
(price 2d.) ; ditto, Scotland (price 1d.) ; Return 
relating to County and Borough Prisons (price 
1s, 5d.) ; Report of the Commission on Fugitive 
Slaves, and Minutes of the Evidence (price 
le. 8d.): Report of Cambridge University Syndi- 
cate appointed to consider the Requirements of 
the‘ University in different Departments of Study 
— 6d.) ; Reports on the Sugar Industry in 
oreign Countries (price 4d.); Report of Com- 
mittee on Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Acts (price 
2s. 6d.); Report of Select Committee. of the 
House of Lords on Ecclesiastical Offices and 
Fees Bill, with Minutes of Evidence, &c. (price 
3s, 6d.). 


WE have received Rain and Rivers, by Colonel 
George Greenwood, third edition (Longmans) ; 
Characteristics of Christian Morality, by the Rev. 
I. Gregory Smith, second edition (Parker); A 
Centennial Commissioner in Europe, 1875-76, by 
John W. Forney (Lippincott) ; Modern Spiritual- 
ism, by J. N. Maskelyne (Warne); The Spelling- 
Bee Manual, by T. Edmondson (Routledge) ; 
Rum Rhymes, by W. A. Chandler (C. R. 
Brown) ; Little Folks: a Magazine for the Young, 
new and enlarged series eg 3 A Course o 
Practical Chemistry, by Prof. W. Odling, fift. 
edition (Longmans); Mr. Lockyer’s Logic, b 
William Carpenter (published by the author); 
Foster's Decision of Character, and Other Essays, 
Friendly Counsel Series (Ward, Lock and 
Tyler); Central India in 1857, by Henry Durand 
(Ridgway) ; Easy Lessons: or, Self-Instruction in 
Trish, by the Rey. Ulick J. Bourke, sixth edition 
(Dublin: McGlashan and Gill); Ginz’s Baby, by 
Edward Jenkins, M.P., thirty-sixth edition 
(Strahan); By the Sea, by Katherine S. Mac- 
quoid, new edition (Smith, Elder and Co.); The 
Childhood and Schoolroom Hours of Royal 
Children, by Julia Luard, new edition (Groom- 
bridge) ; Leaves from my Autobiography, by the 
Rev. Charles Rogers (Grampian Club); The 
Ancient Régime, by H. A, Taine, trans. John 
Durand (Daldy, Isbister and Co.); Civilised 
Christianity, second edition (Triibner). 








OBITUARY. 


MALDEN, Henry, at Hampstead, July 4,aged 76. [For 45 years 
Professor of Greek in University College, London ; author 
of Origin of Universities and Academical Degrees, 1836.] 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Tue Norwegian Atlantic Expedition left Bergen 
on June 1 for the cones | where the first week 
was spent in preparatory work, sounding, dredgin 

and Suter, in 600 fathoms. The Sampuntare 
at the bottom was found exactly the same as in 
former years, 48°7 Fahr. The fauna was a mix- 
ture of Atlantic and Arctic. Several specimens 
were found of Brisinga coronata (Sars), Munida 
tenuimana, one Actinia, and a sponge, Tisi- 
phonia agariciformis ; and among other mollusca, 





Axinus eumyarius (Sars), Kelliella abyssicola 
Sars), Malletia obtusa and Taranis Morchii. 
he second week was spent. at Husé, a small 

island at the mouth of the Sognefiord, where 
magnetical base-observations were made on shore 
and on board, ship swung for deviation, &c. On 
June 20, the expedition left this place and steered 
along the deep channel surrounding Southern 
Norway from the Skagerrack up to Oape Stadt. 
The first soundings and dredgings showed a very 
flat bottom at a depth of about 200 fathoms, 
with a fauna mainly Atlantic. About 150 miles 
north-west of Cape Stadt the temperature began 
to fall, the depth remaining unchanged. At the 
next sounding the depth increased, and the 
bottom-temperature was still falling, until at last 
the Miller-Casella thermometer showed 32° at 
300 fathoms, and 30° at the bottom in 400 fathoms. 
This agrees exactly with what the Porcupine found 
in the Lightning Channel. Off Stadt the fauna was 
Arctic and glacial. Among the specimens brought 
up was a gigantic Umbellularia, five feet high, a 
Nymphon, ten inches between the ends of the 
feet, a new large Archaster, and many other 
characteristic forms. No less than eight forms of 
Hydroids were also found at this depth, three 
different species of Arctic Fusus, and several 
specimens of Yoldia intermedia, &c. The Expe- 
dition ran in to Christiansund on June 23, and was 
to leave that port in a few days for the Faroes 
and Iceland. 


Tue Evplorateur of July 6th announces the 
intended departure of a French expedition for the 
exploration of New Guinea. M. Raffray has been 
entrusted with this scientific mission by the Mini- 
stry of Public Instruction, and oe oe to study 
the natural history of several of the Sunda Islands. 
M. Maurice Maindrow, of the entomological section 
of the museum, will accompany him to aid in his 
researches. The travellers intend to leave Toulon on 
the 20th of this month for Singapore, a transport- 
vessel having been placed at their service by the 
Ministry of Marine for the passage. From Singa- 
pore, passing by Batavia, M. Raffray will proceed 
to Ternate and thence to the island of Waigheu, 
at the western extremity of New Guinea, where it 
is intended to remain till spring of 1877. After- 
wards the travellers will repair to Dorei on the 
mainland of Papua, and will endeavour to pene- 
trate into Aropen, the country bordering on the 
south-east of Geelvink Bay, a region which has 
not yet been visited by the Italian naturalists 
Beccari and D’Albertis. M. Raffray’s expedition 
is planned to extend over two or three years. 


Letters have been newly received at Venice 
from Herr Hansal, Austro-Hungarian Consul at 
Khartum. He speaks of the magnificent reception 
given there to the second conqueror of Dar Fur, 
Ismail Pasha Ajus. This prince made his entry 
into the town on April 30, after an absence of 
more than two years, and Khartum was en féte 
for three days. The well-known Nile traveller 
Piaggia has joined Colonel Gordon’s staff, and 
has been ordered to make for Magungo on the 
Albert Nyanza. A German, Dr. Snitzer, of 
Prussian Silesia, who has passed for a Mussulman 
at Constantinople, and who assumes the name of 
Emin Effendi, has also gone into the Egyptian 
service. Mr. Lucas, it appears, is going first up 
the Nile to Lado (near the old station of Gondo- 
koro), and then intends to return to Meshra el Rek 
on the Ghazal, and afterwards to follow the 
direction of Dr. Schweinfurth’s track for some 
distance southward. Dr. Junker, a naturalist from 
St. Petersburg, has arrived at Khartum with Herr 
Kopp, of Stuttgart. They are waiting till the 
rains are over, and then will try to get into 
Dar Fur, if the same obstacles which prevented 
Marno’s journey thither do not also stand in their 
way. 

Tue Rey. S. J. Perry, one of the band of 
astronomers sent out from England to the southern 
ocean in 1874 to observe the transit of Venus, 
publishes a most interesting narrative of the ex- 





edition in his Notes of a Voyage to Kerguelen 
voland (Henry S. King and Oo.). The voyage 
from the Cape to the Land of Desolation through 
the fogs and westerly gales and rough seas which 
encompass it, the preparations for observing, and 
the anxieties of the party as the momentous 
December 8 approached, are very graphically 
depicted, and good notions of the scenery, natural 
history, and climate of the island may be gathered 
from the notes. 


In the Geographical Magazine for July Mr, 
E. G. Ravenstein has begun a meritorious stud 
of the facts hidden within the great bulk of the 
eleven volumes of the Census Returns of the 
British Isles of 1871; with the aid of several 
maps of the United Kingdom he brings out very 
distinctly in these first papers a great number of 
important facts relating to the birthplaces and 
migrations of the people. Dr. Rink, the learned 
director of affairs in Danish Greenland, supplies 
a paper containing the most recent statistics of 
the people and products of that interesting region, 
In another paper Captain Davis completes his 
capital narrative of the voyage of the Challenger, 
following the vessel homeward from Japan. In 
giving a hearty welcome to the good ship, he 
notes that she has sailed and steamed over not 
less than 68,000 miles since her departure from 
our shores. A good account of the Andaman 
Islands is also contributed by Mr. De Réepstorff, 
to whose intimate knowledge of this region of the 
East Indies we were formerly indebted for a de- 
scription of the Nicobar group. 


A CAPITAL guide to “Pontresina and its 
Neighbourhood,” by Dr. Ludwig, Resident Physi- 
cian at Pontresina, has just been published by 
Messrs. Longmans, for the benefit of visitors to 
the Upper Engadine. The eminent arbitrator 
under the European Assurance Society Acts, Mr. 
F. 8. Reilly, who is a member of the Alpine Club, 
has, with Alpine and public spirit, furnished the 
English translation, and made other contributions 
to this useful little book. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE MICHEL ANGELO FESTIVAL, 


WE owe to the kindness of Mr. Heath Wilson 

the following complete list—the only one, we 

believe, that has been compiled—of the publica- 
tions which appeared on the occasion of the 

Michel Angelo Festival last year: - It was observed 

on the day of the festival that numbers of the 

people had provided themeelve"-with copies of the 

Life of Michel Angelo, and * groups were seen 

reading them eagerly. Tal ‘ Y 

Anprevcci, Avo. Ottavio. Sulla scoperta di due 
busti in terra-cotta, e sopra quadro a tempera in 
tavola, nel possesso, gli uni del negoziante 
Pietro Radichi, l’altro del Dott. Enrico Gallizioli; 
opere ambedue di M. Buonarroti. Illustrazione 
storico-artistica, critica. (Florence: Campolini, 
1875. 8vo.) 

Benrenati, Pietro Alfonzo. Michelangelo Buonarroti. 
Elogio biografico scritto in occasione del IV. cen- 
tenario celebrato in Firenze nel 1875. (Bologna: 
Mareggiani, 1875. vo, 34 pages.) 

Berrtin1, Prof. Domenico. Sonetto LII. di M. Buon- 
arroti messo in musica con accompagnamento di 
Pianoforte. (Florence: Venturini, 1875.) 

Borro, Camillo. Il centenario di Michelangiolo 
Buonarroti. L’indole del uomo e il carattere delle, 
opere. Articoli inseriti nella Nwova Antologia 
di scienze, lettere ed arti, anno X. V. XXX. 
fascicolo X., Ott. 1875 (pages 225 to 242) e XI, 
Nov. 1875 (pages 453 to 476). 

Bonara, P. Domenico. L’Arca di S. Domenico e M. 
Buonarroti : ricerche storiche critiche. (Bologna: 
Romagnuoli, 1875.) 

C.B. La vita di Michelangelo Buonarroti, pittore, scul- 
tore e architetto, nella ricorrenza del TV. centenari0 
raccontata al popolo Italiano da C.B.; e un conto 
dello stesso autore intitolato “Michelangelo a S. 
Miniato.” (Florence : Sbargi, 1875. 16mo., pp. 32). 

CatperIn1, Guglielmo. Michelangelo Buonarroti ¢ 
Yarchitettura moderna, (Perugia: Boncompag®l, 
1875. 8vo.) 
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Carroni, Gino. Ritratto di M. Buonarroti estratto 
dalla Storia della Republica di Firenze di Gino 
Capponi, ripublicata per cura di Cammillo Tom- 
masi, (Florence: Ricci, 1875.) 

Caprese, Ricordi di. Sul quarto centenario della 
nascita di M. Buonarroti eelebratovi il 13 Giugno, 
1875. (Sansepolcro: Becamorti, 1875. 4to.) 

Crtoxn1, Pio. Discorso pronunziato nell’ oecasione del 
centenario di Michelangelo Buonarroti in Pieve 
8. Stefano il 15 Giugno, 1875. (Giuliani, 1875.) 

Corsmm1, Guido. Michelangelo nel suo IV. Cen. : Can- 
zone. (Florence: Ricci, 1875.) 

Det Lrneo, Enrico. Michelangelo Marcie. (Flo- 
rence: Venturini, 1875.) 

Dupré, Giovanni. Michelangelo scultore. Articolo 
pubblicato nel libro intitolato M. Buonarroti: 
Ricordo al Popolo Italiano. 

Eszqvie di M. Buonarotti: testo di lingua per la 
prima volta ristampato sull’ edizione dei Giunti 
del 1564. Con note del Cav. Gaetano Milanese 
e prefazione di Giulio Piccini. (Florence: Tipo- 
grafia della Gazzetta d’ Italia, 1875, in 8vo.) 

Fatorst, Guido. Il IV. Cent? di M. Buonarroti. 
Articolo stampato nell’ Archivio Storico Italiano. 
Serie III. F. XXII., quarta dispensa del 1875. 
No. 89 della collezione da pagine 352 a 356. 
(Florence: Tipografia Galileiana, 1875. 8vo.) 

Fatrort, Ettore. Michelangelo e Dante: Studio. 
(Florence: Cellini, 1875. 8vo.) 

Frepiant, Carlo. Ragionamento storico su le diverse 
gite fatte a Carrara da Michelangelo, pubblicate 

er le Nozze Bonghini e Manzoni. (Massa: 
ratelli Frediani, 1837.) 
Ristampata in Siena dal Lazzeri nel 1875. 


[Mr. Heath Wilson observes in reference to 
the above, “I sought this everywhere in 
libraries, collections, and at Massa, offering 
any price, but in vain. This republication 
is interesting.” 

GENNARELLI, Achille. Michelangelo e la facciata di S 
Lorenzo. Articolo pubblicato nel No. 179 del 
giornale La Nazione, 28 Giugno, 1875. 

Giort1, Napoleone. Michelangelo Buonarroti. Ode 
sinfonica del Maestro Cay. Mabellini. (Florence: 
Galletti e Cocchi, 1875. 16mo., pp. 16.) 

Gort, Aurelio. Rapporto della deputazione inter- 
venuta in nome del comitato fiorentino alle feste 
celebrate in Caprese ed in Chiusi per onorare la 
nascité di Michelangelo Buonarroti, letto nell’ 
adunanza di 19 Giugno, 1875. Opusculo estratto 
dal giornale Lc Nazione, 26 Giugno, 1875. 
(Florence: Le Monnier, 1875.) 

Gort, Aurelio. Vita di Michelangelo Buonarroti 
narrata con l’ajuta di nuovi documenti. (Flo- 
rence: Tipoy.afia della Gazzetta d’ Italia, 1875. 
8va, vol! due.) ; 

Lazzont, Emilio. ™. Buvonarroti: sue relazioni colla 
citta di Carrara. (Carrara: Martini e Marti- 
nelli, 1875. 8vo.\ 

HART, Jones, Tlichelangelo Buonarroti : Ode for 

the Quatercenteuary, 1875. (Le Monnier, 1875.) 

Macuermi, Giovanni. Michelangelo. (Florence : 
Barbera, 1875. 8vo.) 

Maena, Pietro. Ricordo del IV. Cent. della nascita 
di Michelangelo Buonarroti. 12 Sep., 1875. 
(Padua: Tipog. Profferini, 1875.) 

Marcuzst, Giulio. Michelangelo ele opere sue : plausi 
di Giulio Marchesi. (Florence, 1875. 8vo.) 
Mercantz, Luigi. Illustrazione del Castellodi Caprese. 

Michelangelo: IV. Cent. della nascita del grande 

artista. (Florence: Pella, 1875. 8vo.) 

Micuetx, P. Everardo. Lettera a Pagano Paganini, 
in cui si contengono delle notizie sulla pro- 
venienza in Casa Pesciolini della statua di 
S. Giovannino attribuito a Michelangelo. (Pisa, 
1875.) (Vedi nel giornale del Risorgiamento.) 

Mianest, Gaetano. Le lettere di Michelangelo edite 
ed inedite. (Florence: Le Monnier, 1875. 4to.) 

Mistrae, Franco. Per la solenne commemorazione 
nel IV. Cent. di M. Buonarroti: Ode a Firenze. 
(Bologna: Tip. Militare e delle scienze, 1875. 
16mo.) 

Monr1, Achille. A Michelangelo Buonarroti per le 
feste solenni del IV. Cen. che celebra la gentile 
Firenze. Sonetto. (Florence, 1875, Tip. 
Claudiana.) 

Morti, Achille. Il chiostro di Michelangelo. Arti- 
colo inserito nel giornale IJ Buonarroti, Serie 
Il, Vol. X. (June, 1875.) 

Mozz1, Salvatore. Michelangelo a Bologna.’ Articoli 





inseriti nei No. 4 e 5 del periodico intitolato 
Lettere di famiglia, Anno 27, 20 Agosto e 5 Set- 
tembre, 1875. (Florence: Cellini, 1875.) 

Panzoccut, Enrico. Michelangelo: Canto. (Bologna : 
Zanichelli, 1827.) 

Prerorti, Giovanni. Il Piazzale Michelangelo : Stanze. 
(Florence: Tipografia della Gazzetta d’ Italia, 
1875). 

ae. |, re Documenti inediti relativi a 
Michelangelo Buonarroti. Stanno nel giornale J/ 
Buonarroti, Serie II. vol. x. (fascicolo di Aprile, 
1875, pp. 128). : 
arte, Mse. Filippo. Di alcuni lavori del 
Buonarroti eseguiti nelle Marche ; con cenni bio- 
grafici di Ascanio Condivi. (Firenze: Paccafassi, 


1875. 4to.) 
Rever, Alberto. La mente di Michelangelo. 
(Florence: Typog. Claudiana, 1875.) 


Roncu1, Amadeo. Michelangelo e il passo del Po 
a Piacenza. Memoria nel Vol. II. degli Atti e 
Memorie della R. Deputazione di storia patria per 
le provincie Modanesi e Parmensi a pag. 25. 

Roncurnt, Amadeo. Il Montemelina di Perugia e le 
fortificazioni di Roma al tempo di Paolo III. 
Nel Giornale di rendizione artistica (Perugia: 
1875), Vol. I., p. 168. Sillustra con documenti 
la parte che ebbe Michelangelo nelle fortificazioni 
del Borgo a Roma. 

Srroi, Ildebrando. Per le feste di Michelangelo 
Buonarroti nel IV. Cent®, Ode, 1875. 

Suzz1, Celestino. Pel centenario di Michel®., Ode. 
(Pistoja: Brocciolini. (1875, p. 6.) 

Tarurrt, Ricardo. Michelangelo poeta. Discorso letto 
la sera del di 11 Settembre, 1875, nella sala del 
Cireolo Filologico di Firenze. (Tipografia della 
Gazzetta d’ Italia, 1875. 8vo.) 

Various Autuors. Michelangelo Buonarroti. Ri- 
cordo al Popolo Italiano. (Florence: Sansoni, 
1875. 16mo.) 

Zuccuetti, Licurgo, Nel IV. centenario di Michel- 
angelo poesia. (Perugia: Santucci, 1875.) 








MARGARET OF ANJOU AND THE CITY OF ROUEN. 


In the year 1444 a marriage was arranged, and 
it was soon afterwards celebrated, between Henry 
VI. of England and Margaret, daughter of René, 
Duke of Anjou and titular King of Sicily. Margaret 
was affianced by proxy in France, and as Queen 
she made, on June 8, a triumphal entry into the 
city of Rouen, on her way to England. 

Mathion de Coussy, in the twelfth chapter of 
his Chronicle, gives an account of this entry, and 
names some of the Queen’s retinue, among whom 
were the Marquis of Suffolk and Edward Hoult,* 
whose names are found in the documents men- 
tioned below. While in Rouen the Queen bought 
some plate which had belonged to the Cardinal of 
Luxembourg. 

The four documents before me (and of which I 
now give nctes) show that the city of Rouen made 
presents to the Queen and some of her suite. 

The first, second, and third documents are dated 
respectively April 24, 1444, and the fourth is dated 
May 7, 1444. 

The first is an acquittance by Guillaume le 
Tavernier and Giuefroy Barnisson, goldsmiths, for 
2,063 livres, 13 sols, and 9 deniers tournois, for 
the sale and delivery of 12 ehargers, 12 platters 
and 12 bowls of silver, red-gilt and burnished, 
(vermeil dorez et bruniz) weighing together 155 
marks and 6 ounces, purchased by the burgess- 
councillors of the town at 13/. 5s, tournois the 
mark; which were given (by an order made at the 
Hotel de Ville by the said burgess-councillors 
and many other notables of the town) to the 
Queen at her entry into the town. 

The second is an acquittance by Guillaume 
Poitevin, goldsmith, for 103/. 4s. tournois, for the 
silver furniture, red-gilt, on the case wherein the 
plate given to the Queen was put so as to keep 
each piece separate: viz., hinges, braces, latches, 
and 2 large dles with dragons’ heads, weigh- 
ing altogether 6 marks, 2 ounces, and 13 sterlings, 
at 162, 6s, tournois the mark. 





*I assume that he was the Edward mentioned in 
the fourth document. 








The third is an acquittance by Godefray de 
Coulogne, coffer-maker,and Simonnet de Musurier, 
escriptorier, for 101. 10s. tournois; viz., to the 
cofferer for making the case where the plate given 
to the Queen was put, 60s.; and to the escrip- 
torter for covering and making the case with 
leather and painting thereon a daisy (Marguerite) 
and an Agnus Dei, 71. 10s, 

The fourth is an acquittance by Jehan Marcel, 
burgess and ame. changer of Rouen, for 
209/. 10s. 6d. tournois, for the following things : 
viz., for 2 pots of silver, gilt, and camoissez, 
weighing 11 marks and 16 sterlings, presented 
by the town to the Marchioness of Suffolk, 
value 141 livres, 10 sols, 6 deniers tournois; 
a cup, red-gilt and poinconné, weighing 3 marks, 

iven by the town to Wenlok, usher of the 
Sensis chamber, value 40/, 10s. tournois; a 
goblet, red gilt and poingonné, weighing 2 marks 
and 2 ounces, given to Ed , squire of the 
inn of the Marquis of Suffolk, value 27 livres 
tournois. 

All the sums were paid by Martin Fauvel, 
receiver of the rents, aids, and revenues of the 
town of Rouen; and the acquittances for the first 
three were made by the payees before Guillaume 
de la Fontaine, Lieut.-General of M. Jehan Sal- 
vain, Chevalier, the King’s Oouncillor and his 
bailiff of Rouen. A. J. Horwoop, 








SELECTED BOOKS, 


General Literature, 


Evans, A. J. Through Bosnia and the Herzegovina on foot 
during the Insurrection, 1875, Longmans. 18s. 

FABRETTI, A. Raccolta Numismatica del Kh. Museo di antichit& 
di Torino. Monete consolari. Torino: Bocca. L. 12. 50, 

Franzos, K. E. Aus Halb-Asien : Culturbilder aus Galizien, 
der Bukowina, Stidrussland und Rumiinien. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. 

G&RARD, J. La Philosophie de Mainede Biran. Paris : Germer- 
Bailligre. 10 fr. 

GRANT, James. History of the Burgh and Parish Schools of 
Scotland. Vol.I. Burgh Schools. Collins. 


Theology. 
OEHLER, G. F. Lehrbuch derSymbolik. Hrsg. v. J. Delitzsch, 
Tiibingen : Heckenhauer. 10 M. 


History. 
FAcSm™MILE of Domesday Book, with translation by General 
Plantagenet-Harrison. Part I. Head & Meek. 2s. 6d. 
HANSERECESSE, von 1431-1476. Bearb. von G. Frhrn, v. der 
Ropp. 1. Bd. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 18 M. 
Sruson, B. Jahrbdiicher d. friinkischen Reichs unter Ludwig 
dem Frommen. 2. Bd. 831-840. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. 7 M. 
Physical Science. 

Dosson, G. E. Monograph of the Asiztic Chiroptera, India 
Museum. 

WIENER, C. Ueb. die Stiirke der Bestrahlun, der Erde durch 
die Sonne in ihren verschiedenen Breiten u. Jahreszeiten. 
Carlsruhe: Bielefeld. 2 M. 


Philology, §c. 

BRUEtL, A. Das samaritanische Targum zum Pentateuch. 2. 
Anh. Zur Geschichte u. Literatur der Samaritaner. Frank- 
furt-a-M.: Erras. 2 M. 50 Pf. 

KALiILAG u. DAMNAG. Alte syr. Uebersetzg. d. ind. Fiirsten- 
spiegels. Text u. deutsche Uebersetzg. v. G. Bickell. 
Leipzig: Brockhaus. 24 M, : 

LESKIEN, A. Die Declination im Slavisch-Litanischen u. Ger- 
manischen. Leipzig: Hirzel. 5 M. 

STUDIEN zur griechischen u. lateinischen Grammatik. Hrsg. 
v. G. Curtius u. K. Brugman. 9. Bd. 1. Hft, Leipzig : 
Hirzel. 4M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
WENTWORTH AND CORIOLANUS, 
Valladolid : July 3, 1876, 

I do not know whether it has occurred to any 
one that Shakspere’s judgment, on Coriolanus 
throws some light on what he would have thought 
of Strafford if he had lived thirty years longer. 
Strafford, indeed, is not exactly Ooriolanus, and 
still less are Brutus and Sicinius like Pym and 
Hampden, The Roman has more command over 
himself, more versatility of nature; but in the 
main the characters are the same. They both 
despise the masses for their incapacity for action, 
their ignorance, and their unsteadiness, They 
both have a thorough knowledge of all the condi- 
tions of success, except that which depends upon 
sympathy with inferior natures. 
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Coriolanus shares with Strafford his special 
dislike of popular control over government (iii. 
1 . 


“ They choose their magistrate, 
And such a one as he, who puts his shall, 
His popular shall, against a graver bench 
Than ever frowned in Greece! By Jove himself, 
It make the Consuls base; and my soul aches 
To know, when two authorities are up, 
Neither supreme, how soon confusion 
May enter ’twixt the gap of both, and take 
The one by the other.” 


This is exactly Strafford’s difficulty. And we may 
‘be sure that Shakspere, who admired Coriolanus, 
would have admired Strafford too. Shakspere’s 
citizens: are wretched creatures, and his tribunes 
are all that the most embittered Royalist would 
have said of Pym and Hampden in the days of 
the Long Parliament. But, for all that, Shak- 
spere’s sentence is against Coriolanus. As the 

irst Officer says (ii. 2) :— 

“To seem to affect the malice and displeasure of 
the people is as bad as that which he dislikes, to 
flatter them for their love.” 


The pride of Coriolanus is the pride of one 
devoted to the service of an ideal State, not to the 
service of the actual men by whom he is sur- 
rounded. His failure comes from his standing 
apart from his fellow-citizens. When he attacks 
the tribunes they reply as the House of Commons 
would have done (iii. 1) :— 


“ Sicinius, What is the city but the people? 
Citizen. True, 
The people are the city. 
By the consent of all, we were established 
The people’s magistrates.” 
Coriolanus answers almost in the words which 
Wentworth used at York in 1628 :— 
“ That is the way to lay the city flat ; 

To bring the roof to the foundation, 

And bury all, which yet distinctly ranges, 

In heaps and piles of ruin.” 
This, say the tribunes, “deserves death.” Fol- 
towed by the rabble, they come to seek him :— 


“ Sicinius. 


Brutus. 


Where is this viper 
That would depopulate the city and 
Be every man himself ? 
You worthy tribunes— 
He shall be thrown down the Tarpeian 
rock 
by vigorous hands; he hath resisted 


Menenius. 
Sicinius. 


Ww, 

And therefore law shall scorn him 

further trial 
Than the severity of the public power 
Which he so sets at nought. 

He shall well know 

The noble tribunes are the people's 

mouths, 
And we their hands,” 


‘One almost fancies that Shakspere was in spirit 
‘in Westminster Hall at the great trial, and that 
his sympathy was altogether on the side of the 
accused. But we read on, and we find that 
Shakspere knows better :— 


“ Coriolanus was a grand figure, but 
His nature is too noble for this world.” 
In this world to stand apart from others is to be 
either a god or a wild beast. The man who 
would die for Rome becomes a double traitor—a 
traitor to his country, and a traitor a second time 
to the Volscians who trusted him. There is nothing 
_ for a ~ die by the hands of those he 
wro A en at last his t qualities 
can be remembered (v. 5) :— stilt 
“Though in this city he 
Hath widowed and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour bewail the injury, 
Yet he shall have a noble memory.’ 


Samvuzt R, GaRprIner. 


Fire: Citizen. 














OXFORD IN 1802. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg: July 10, 1876. 

The following letter written by Thomas Taylor, 
the Platonist, to “Cha* Taylor, Esq., Secretary 
of the Society of Arts, &c., Adelphi, London,” is 
interesting from the picture which it contains of 
Oxford seventy-four years ago. Taylor was a 
fervent believer in the Platonism of Alexandria, 
and consequently had but little sympathy with 
either the religion or the culture of the Oxford of 
1802. The original is in my own possession. 

Epwarp PEAcock. 
“No. 2 New College, Oxford : June 20, 1802. 

“ Dear Sir,—I should have written to you before, 
but I have been disappointed in seeing the Dean of 
Christ Church a second time, till yesterday, & I was 
unwilling to write till I had again seen him, as I 
thought he might wish me to transmit some messuage 
to you. He has however it seems nothing to send to 
you but his best compliments. I am much obliged to 
you for your introductory Letter to him, as he re- 
ceived me in a very flattering manner, said he was 
well acquainted with my works, & professed himself 
a great admirer of Plato & Aristotle: & he told 
me yesterday that he would subscribe to my Plato. 
I have also received great civilities from Dr. Smith 
the head of Trinity College, Dr. Winstanley professor 
of History in Corpus College; & particularly from 
the professors in New College where I reside. I have 
likewise found the Manuscripts which I expected to 
find in the Bodleian Library, to which I have the 
liberty of access after the usual hours. My applica- 
tion in making extracts from them has been so great, 
as my time is short, that I have injured my health 
by it, & must therefore remit my exertions fur a day 
or two. 

“I shall perhaps surprize you by saying that Oxford 
independant of the Bodleian library has no charms 
for me. For tho’ I have received the greatest civili- 
ties from the black-gowned gentlemen, yet they ap- 
pear to me to be in general haughty & superficial, 
& they flaunt thro’ the streets with that self-import- 
ance, as if wisdom & wit were inseparable from the 
robe. And as to the numerous Colleges & Halls in 
Oxford these, tho’ they may be considered as so many 
palaces, are to me so gloomy from their Gothic struc- 
ture, that they give a melancholy aspect to the town 
& its vicinity. Even the trees in which these proud 
edifices at a distance seem to be embosomed, appear 
to me to lose all their verdure, as the barbaric towers 
& spires frown above them. In short every thing is 
infected with Monkish gloom; & I am not even yet 
reconciled to my apartments, which are very much 
in the style of some of the rooms in Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s castles. If it were not therefore, that I 
consider my residence here for a short time, as 
necessary to the accomplishment of an object, to 


which I shall always consider every thing else » 


as secondary, whatever & wherever be my situation 


in life, I should leave Oxford immeadiately, so black is _ 


the melancholy with which it assaults me : 
I shall be in town in the course of next week, & 
expect to return with Mr. Meredith. If you should 
see Dr. Powell before I return, be so good as to tell 
him that the two Duncans, Mr. Smyth, and the rest 
of his old fellow Collegians desire to be remembered 
to him. Please to give my best respects to Mrs. 
Taylor & your son, who I hope are well, & believe 
me to be, 
“Yours sincerely, 
“THo* Taytor.” 

“'N.B.—Please to remember me kindly also to Mr. 
Borman & Miss Cockins. As I wish to make presents 
of two of my Aristotle, one to this College & another 
to one of its fellows, I shall be much obliged to you 
if you will send those two to me which Miss Cockins 
has in her possession, the first opportunity.” 








THE WALLOON CHURCH AT NORWICH AND THE 

MARTINEsU FAMILY. ‘ 

Highgate, N.: July 11, 1876, 
It is well known that a Martineau came over 
from Dieppe after the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes and settled in Norwich. The Registers of 
the French Protestant churches preserved at 
Somerset House show that Gaston Martineau, 
who went to Norwich in 1695, was married in 
London in 1693, I have in my possession a MS, 





volume which bears a relic of this Gaston Mar- 
tineau, of some interest in the history of a family 
which still so highly bears out its traditions of 
loyalty to truth and independence, This volume 
is Le Livre de Disipline de leglise Walonne de 
Norwich, du v. Avril, 1589: a thin hment 
folio, seventeen leaves of which are taken up by 
the “ Discipline” or rules for the government of 
the church; followed by five pages filled with the 
signatures of the ministers, elders, and others who 
successively subscribed to the discipline at dif- 
ferent times for more than a hundred years, 
The latest date appears to be 1712. Various 
notes are appended to the signatures, to the effect 
that “la Discipline contenue en ce livre a esté 
leue de point en point en consistoire,” and then 
subscribed. On the last page occurs the entry, 
“Oe 3° de Julet 1690 ont signé la dicipline Jean 
du moullin,” and the names of four others; then 
“le 28 Juin [no year] ont signé la discipline 
Francois La columbine, Gaston Martineau,” and 
five other names. Thus the precise date of Gaston's 
signature is not given, but probably it was soon 
after his settlement in Norwich in 1695. 

I cannot find that this “Discipline” of the 
Norwich church has ever been printed, nor does 
its existence appear to be known. A few years 
before this date 1589, the “strangers ” in Norwich 
seem to have been in difficulties on account of 
their religion, as well as their flourishing manu- 
factures (of which the English were jealous), 
and it seems probable that this book was drawn 
up on the basis of the “ Discipline Ecclésiastique ” 
oF the Protestant Church in France (see Haag’s 
La France Protestante, vol. x. p. 38), modified to 
suit the wants of the settlers in Norwich, and 
adopted by them partly to satisfy the English au- 
thorities. The “Conclusion” says that these 
articles “ont esté dressez et aprouuez par les 
ministres anciens et diacres des eglises frangois se 
recceuillies en Angleterre,” that they must not be 
altered, yet there are several articles “qui ont 
esté dressez pour raison des circonstances, des 
lieux, des temps, et des personnes,” which can be 
changed on a@ common deliberation. It goes 
on :— 

“Nous exhortons neantmoings tous les freres du 
troupeau de se ranger volontairement a cest ordre, 
lequel nous a semble le meilleur et plus propre 
pour ledification des eglises quil nous a donnez en 
charge.” 

It was first signed on April 29, 1589, by the 
ministers, elders, and deacons of the church “ de 
la langue francoise recueillye a Norwiche souls 
. a de la serinissime Royne Eliza- 

t 7” 


The book thus fills up the picture of a little 
church of the oppressed foreign reformed views, 
complete within itself, under English protection, 
and capable of absorbing other refugees who 
sought its shelter from time to time. Thus it 
was that the Martineaus joined it when they too 
fled in their turn. Lucy Tovutmin SMITH. 








on “DOUBLE” IN “MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM.” 
London : July 6, 1876. 
It is with the greatest diffidence that I approach 
the strictly-reserved ground of Shaksperean inter- 
retation ; and yet it seems to me that Mr. Charles 
tten would have more clearly established the 
sense in which he believes the word “ double” is 
used in the passage quoted by him from Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, had he found a better defini- 
tion of it as a counterfeit stone than that given 
by him—viz., “two pieces of crystal with a piece 
of foil between them.” - 

In a “double” or “ doublet,” at least in all I 
have ever examined—and many under my 
examination in Bombay—the top of the stone 18 
genuine, and only the under part is false 
or glass; the top and under part being joined to- 
gether by a very clear cement, so that it is most 
difficult to detect the counterfeit character of the 
“double.” When the top of a “double” is & 
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ruby, the under part is generally a garnet, and de- 
tection by the eye is in such cases almost impos- 
sible. There is a great sale of these “ doublets ” 
at Candy, and they are often offered for sale at 
Bombay. Helena’s words would mean, therefore, 
we to Mr. Batten’s interpretation, that she 
has found her “ jewel” Demetrius, like a “double,” 


partly genuine, ly counterfeit, that he can 
“both and friendly be,” “ mine own and not 
mine own.” GxrorcE Brrpwoop. 








SCIENCE. 


The Geographical Distribution of Animals. 
With a Study of the Relation of Living 
and Extinct Faunas as Elucidating the 
Past Changes of the Earth’s Surface. 
By Alfred Russel Wallace. Two Vols. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1876.) 


Tse advance of all the physical sciences 
within the last five-and-twenty years has 
been wonderfully rapid, but in few have the 
results gained under new leadership and by 
a new line of tactics been so striking and 
important as in the sister-studies of Zoology 
and Botany. If one turns back to the works 
of the best biologists written twenty years 
ago, itis impossible not to be struck with 
the total change of thought and effort which 
has since taken place. a and there some 
of the new school may have wandered be- 
yond their sphere, or have been hurried into 
a dogmatism which has been most hurtful 
to real progress; but the conquests which 
have already been made, and the ground 
which lies open before us show that the re- 
organisation has been as wholesome as it 
has been complete. In truth, it has been no 
revolution but a constitutional reform, based 
on the labours of the good men and true of 
the old time, and directed and controlled by 
leaders who saw and understood the changes 
in the position of affairs and moved in 
unison with them. 

So long as the belief was unanimously 
held that each form of life was, and always 
had been, perfectly independent, and that 
each distinct fauna and flora was separate in 
its origin as well as in its maturity, the 
minor details of Biology were necessarily 
wanting in continuity and value. Its 
students were exposed to the reproach that 
their researches led to no results of general 
importance. Whether some petty weed or 
noxious insect was a native of this or that 
country, or whether it should be arranged 
in this or that family, were questions which 
might interest the specialist, but were be- 
neath the attention of the philosopher. Now 
all is changed. Upon the minutest com- 
parisons, upon the most diligent collection 
of seemingly trivial facts, generalisations 
and deductions are advanced and combated 
which will not yield in importance to the 
profoundest problems of the physicist, the 
geologist or the astronomer. 

Among the chief causes of this reform in 
Biology have been the wonderful advance. of 
our knowledge of the history of extinct life 
and of the development of living beings, the 
Scientific study of the geographical distri- 
bution of animals and plants, and—springing 
from these—the promulgation of the doctrine 
of Evolution. With the latter two of these 
studies the name of Alfred Russel Wallace 
must ever remain inseparably connected. 





Mr. Darwin and he were the first to give a 
distinct and intelligible form to the wander- 
ing fancies which had been floating in men’s 
brains as to the origin of animals and plants. 
His travels and personal explorations in 
South America and in the Malay Archi- 
pelago brought to light some of the most 
interesting facts of zoological geography, 
and now in the handsome volumes before 
us we have the results of his mature and 
deliberate consideration of the whole range 
of our knowledge of the subject. His aim, 
he tells us, has been that his book “should 
bear a similar relation to the eleventh and 
twelfth chapters of the Origin of Species as 
Mr. Darwin’s Animals and Plants under 
Domestication does to the first chapter of 
that work.” This is undoubtedly a very 
high standard, but we think that most 
zoologists will consider that it has been fully 


-attained. 


Mr. Wallace’s work is divided into four 
principal sections. Part IL, on “ The Prin- 
ciples and General Phenomena of Distribu- 
tion,” discusses the migrations and means 
of distribution of animals, the modes in 
which their ranges have been affected by 
geological changes, the arrangement of z0o- 
graphical provinces and the systematic 
classification adopted. Part II., “On the 
Distribution of Extinct Animals,” gives an 
excellent review of the present state of our 
knowledge of vertebrate palaeontology. In 
Part III, on “ Zoological Geography,” the 
great regions and their subdivisions are 
treated in detail, while Part IV., on ‘‘ Geo- 
graphical Zoology,” gives a systematic revi- 
sion of all the families of the vertebrated 
classes, and of some of the more important 
groups of insects and mollusks, with their 
geographical ranges. This last constitutes 
an invaluable work of reference, but all the 
matter of more general interest is included 
in the first three portions, and it is to these 
that the attention of most readers will be 
attracted. Before going further it may be 
remarked that the author ‘has, very wisely 
as it seems to us, based his conclusions on 
the study of families and genera, to the ex- 
clusion of the consideration of species. This 
is done because the number of the latter 
would have been quite unmanageable, and 
because they are regarded as representing 
only the more recent and unimportant modi- 
fications of form. 

As is well known, the credit of having 
proposed the first really scientific scheme 
for the division of the earth’s surface into 
zoological provinces is due to Mr. P. L. 
Sclater. Ina paper on the “ Distribution 
of Birds,” read before the Linnean Society 
so far back as 1857, he divided the world 
into two primary sections, Palaeogaea and 
Neogaea, answering respectively to the 
Eastern and Western Hemispheres, and into 
six “regions.” These latter were, (1) the 
Palaearctic, embracing (roughly speaking) 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, north of the 
Sahara and the Himalayas; (2) the Ethio- 
pian, comprising the rest of Africa; (3) the 
Indian, consisting of India, Malaya, and 
part of the Eastern Archipelago; (4) the 
Australasian, with Australia, New Guinea, 
New Zealand, and the Pacific Islands; (5) 
the Nearctic, equivalent to North America 
north of Mexico; and (6) the Neotropical, 





embracing Central and South America, and 
the West Indian Islands. Since that date 
the boundaries of these regions have been 
rectified, and some important changes in 
the primary divisions have been suggested, 
but the scheme as a whole has stood 
the tests of criticism and of fresh dis- 
covery in a way which must be most 
gratifying to the distinguished naturalist 
by whom it was propounded. The most 
important modifications which have been 
brought forward are those which were pro- 
posed by Prof. Huxley in 1868. Accord- 
ing to his views the differences between the 
faunas of the Old and New Worlds are not 
of equal importance to those between the 
northern and southern hemispheres, and he 
consequently made the primary divisions to 
be Arctogaea and Notogaea. A modification 
of this alteration has recently been adopted 
by Mr. Sclater himself in his “ Davis Lec- 
tures” at the Zoological Gardens and in 
his Presidential address to Section D of the 
British Association at Bristol. In these he 
recognised Mr. Huxley’s <Arctogaea, but 
divided his Notogaea into three, Dendrogaea 
(the neotropical region), Antarctogaea (the 
Australian), and Ornithogaea (New Zealand 
and the Pacific Islands). Mr. Wallace, on 
the other hand, accepts no higher divisions 
than the six regions originally instituted by 
Mr. Sclater, contending that the separation 
of the eastern and western, and that of the 
northern and southern hemispheres, each 
indicates important differences, but leaves 
others out of sight. 

The key-note of the general scheme of 
distribution as propounded by Mr. Wallace 
in the present work is the comparison of the 
extinct and existing faunas of each country, 
and the attempt to trace the course by which 
that now peculiar to each region assumed 
its present character. As far as we know, 
this is the first time that such a mode of 
research has been worked out on anything 
like so large a scale, or with such complete 
materials, and Mr. Wallace’s conclusions 
will be discussed with as much interest by 
the geologist and physical geographer as by 
the biologist. 

The main result arrived at, round which 
all the rest group themselves, is that all the 
higher forms of life seem to have originall 
appeared in the northern hemisphere, which 
has sent out migration after migration to 
colonise the three southern continents. These 
also appear to have been of great antiquity, 
varying, indeed, from time to time in form 
and extent, but each keeping essentially dis- 
tinct, and each receiving wave after wave of 
animal life from the northward. In this 
way Mr. Wallace believes that the main 
peculiarities and anomalies of the various 
faunas may be explained. 

According to these views the Palaearctic 
and Nearctic regions appear to have re- 
mained distinct throughout the whole of the 
Tertiary period, as is shown by their Creta- 
ceous Kocene and Miocene fauna and flora, 
but land connexion existed between them, 
probably to the northwards, and allowed of 
intermigrations taking place. The former 
region was much more extensive than it is 
now; it included the modern Indian, or, as 
Mr. Wallace prefers to call it, the Oriental 
region, and it is here, as he believes, that the 
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vertebrate type was first developed. At a 
very early period, probably in Secondary 
times, the Australian region was united to 
it, and received the then existing mammals 
—marsupials and monotremes, the former 
perhaps allied to those whose remains are 
found in our own Oolite. Since then Aus- 
tralia has remained completely isolated, and 
its lowly-organised mammals, protected 
from the competition of their superiors, 
have survived in the form of its existing 
kangaroos, wombats, and duck-bills. This 
is the simplest illustration of Mr. Wallace’s 
hypothesis ; the case of the Ethiopian region 
is more complicated but equally interesting. 
First it seems to have been peopled by 
animals of a low type, of which lemurs, 
Insectivores, Edentates, and ostriches were 
characteristic, and which were certainly de- 
rived from the northward. Becoming 
isolated by the great sea which has 
left the Tertiary deposits of the Sahara 
and Arabia, this fauna spread abroad, and 
a@ most interesting remnant has been pre- 
served to our own time by the early separa- 
tion of Madagascar, which is probably the 
remains of a former eastern extension of the 
African continent. Then by the upheaval 
of the more northern parts the highly 
organised animals, which had come into 
existence in the meantime in the Palaearctic 
region, were enabled to cross over, and the 
apes, monkeys, large Carnivores, elephants, 
hippopotamuses, rhinoceroses, and antelopes 
spread over the continent, and the old fauna 
disappeared before them, leaving only a few 
stragglers behind. The Oriental region, 
as already said, was practically combined in 
early times with the Palaearctic, and shared 
with it the hot climate of the Eocene and 
Miocene ages. When the elevation of the 
Central Asian platean and the gradual 
approach of the glacial epoch destroyed or 
drove southwards such tropical types as 
were incapable of modification, many of 
them survived in South-eastern Asia; and 
thus the Oriental fauna may be regarded as 
the least changed from that which was once 
predominant over the whole of Asia and 
Europe. 

As already observed, the North American 
or Nearctic Continent has remained perma- 
nently distinct from the Palaearctic, but was 
connected with it by land, probably where 
the North Pacific is still shallow between 
Kamschatka and Alaska. Although many 
very extraordinary and distinct forms were 
developed in the Nearctic region during 
Tertiary times, yet the majority of the types 
seem to have been derived from the Old 
World, where their remains have been found 
in more ancient strata than in America. 
Among these were horses, elephants, ante- 
lopes, and perhaps lemurs and rhinoceroses ; 
but the Camelidae, on the other hand, had 
their origin in the Nearctic region, where 
they became extinct after sending out the 
migrations from which the camels of Asia 
and the llamas of South America have been 
derived. Most of this Tertiary fauna dis- 
appeared under the influence of the glacial 
epoch, which was even more severely 
felt in the Nearctic than in the Palaearctic 
region, owing to the great mass of land 
lying in the higher latitudes. Last of the 
six great regions we have the Neotropical, in 





some respects the most interesting of them 
all. Never apparently connected in Neozoic 
times with any other continent than the 
Nearctic, it seems to have been separated 
and re-united repeatedly, and to have under- 
gone consequent changes in its fauna. First, 
during the Secondary epoch, it received 
Rodents and Edentates, which remained long 
protected from competition and became 
differentiated into numerous forms, the latter 
developing such huge and extraordin 
types as the Megatherium, the Mylodon and 
the Glyptodon. A reunion in early Tertiary 
times appears to have introduced the ances- 
tors of the peculiar Neotropical monkeys, 
which were followed at a later period by 
mastodons, tapirs, horses, antelopes and 
camels. In return, the great Edentates just 
mentioned spread northwards over the 
southern half of the Nearctic region, but 
were soon after destroyed by the advent of 
the glacial epoch. 

In a review of this nature it is of course 
impossible to do more than allude to the 
immense mass of facts from which Mr. 
Wallace draws these and other deductions. 
They have been collected with an industry 
and discrimination, and are marshalled with 
a clearness and conciseness, which probably 
his great colleague Mr. Darwin alone could 
rival. Nor is it possible here to discuss 
the minor details of distribution, though it 
may be remarked that the part which seems 
most likely to be criticised is the constitu- 
tion of the sub-regions into which each of 
the greater divisions is separated; Mr. 
Wallace gives four of these to each region, 
an arrangement to which we suspect many 
naturalists will demur. Of course the 
specialist will find small errors and omis- 
sions in his peculiar department (though 
few, we fancy, of importance) ; and it is to be 
hoped that all naturalists will comply with 
the author’s request to send him such ad- 
ditions and corrections as may help to make 
the future editions still more perfect. When 
such appear we trust that they will be 
illustrated by a greater number of maps; 
those of the present edition are beautifully 
executed, but they are small, and so much 
information is crowded into each that some 
confusion is the result. This is especially 
the case in the difference of shading by 
which the various altitudes are expressed ; 
minute in themselves, they are almost totally 
obscured by the colouring which indicates 
the character of the soil and vegetations. 
The plates represent groups of the charac- 
teristic animals of the various regions, and 
appeal rather to the general than to the 
scientific public. 

In conclusion, we can but concur in Mr. 
Wallace’s hope that the attention of new 
workers may be directed to a line of research 
“not inferior in attractions to the lofty 
heights of transcendental anatomy, or the 
bewildering mazes of modern classification,” 
and we have to thank him for a work which 
can only find a fit place on our book-shelves 
between Lyell’s Principles of Geology and 
Darwin’s Origin of Species. 

Epwarp R. ALstTon. 











Two Dissertations: I. On MONOTENHS 
OEOX in Scripture and Tradition. IT. On 
the Constantinopolitan Oreed and other 
Eastern COreeds im the Fourth Century. 
By F. J. A. Hort, D.D. (Cambridge and 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1876.) 


Ir is refreshing to meet with a work so 
finished, scholarly, and in every way admir- 
able as this. It deals with points, minute 
indeed, but—one of them at least—of some 
considerable importance. The reading se- 
lected for discussion in the first dissertation 
may be taken as a good “crucial instance ” 
of the method of text criticism. The de. 
cision given on this point will carry with it 
that upon a number of others; and it seems 
to us that Dr. Hort has entirely made good 
his position, more especially against a recent 
and able critic who has stoutly advocated an 
opposite view. Readers of Mr. M‘Clellan’s 
elaborate and learned work (The New Testa- 
ment, &c., Vol I., 1875) may be apt to yield 
to that writer’s vigorous dogmatism; but 
the fact is that in matters of text criticism 
he has not, and the author of these Disserta- 
tions has, thoroughly grasped and mastered 
the conditions of the problem. Dr. Hort 
justly insists upon the necessity of tracking 
out systematically the history of the text, 
though this is a process the results of which 
cannot be shown in the treatment of any 
single passage :— 

“Tn all cases where the text of a single passage 
is dealt with separately, a deceptive disadvantage 
lies on those who have learned the insecurity of 
trying to interpret complex textual evidences 
without reference to previously-ascertained rela- 
tionship between the documents or between 
earlier lines of transmission attested by the docu- 
ments. Their method presupposes a wide induc- 
tion, the evidence for which cannot be set out 
within reasonable limits. Thus, so far as they 
are able to go beyond that naked weighing of 
‘authorities’ against each other which commonly 

asses as textual criticism in the case of the New 

estament, they are in danger of seeming to 
follow an arbitrary theory, when they are in fact 
using the only safeguard against the consecration 
of arbitrary predilection under the specious name 
of internal evidence.” 

The documentary evidence for the reading 
povoyevijc Oedc stands thus: ~ B C* L 33 
Memph. Syr. Pst. and Hcl. mg. [? Aeth]. 
That for povoyenje vidg thus: A CCE FG 
HKMSUVXTIAA IO, all cursives 
except 33, It. Vulg. Syr. Crt. and Hel. txt. 
Syr. Hier. Arm. Aeth. codd. The patristic 
evidence seems at first sight pretty equally 
divided: for Oeéd¢ are unequivocally, Valen- 
tinians quoted by Clem. Alex., Clem., Orig., 
Epiph., Did., Bas., Greg. Nyss., Cyr. Al.; 
for vice unequivocally Euseb., Ath., Theod. 
Mops., Chrys. Dr. Hort observes upon 
this evidence :— 


“As far as external testimony goes, beds and 
vios are of equal antiquity; both can be 
far back into the second cent But if we 
examine together any considerable number of 
readings having the same pedigree as vids, certain 
peculiar omissions always excepted, we find 
none that, on careful consideration, approve 
themselves as original in comparison with the 
alternative readings, many that are evident cor- 
rections. No like suspiciousness attaches to the 
combination of authorities which read 6eds. An- 
alysis of their texts completely dissipates the con~ 
jecture, for it is nothing more, that the proceed 
from an imagined Egyptian recension, The wrong 
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readings which they, singly or in groups, attest can 
iS apd to: nastics: dident: ctighen, dnd their 
concordance marks a primitive transmission un- 
corrupted by local alterations. Such being the 
case, Oeds is commended to us as the true reading, 
alike by the higher character of the authorities 
which support it, taken separately, and by the 
analogy of readings having a similar history in 
ancient times.” 

We may note that, parenthetically, a quite 
sufficient answer is given to the random and 
ill-considered statement that the two MSS., 
the Vatican and the Sinaitic, represent “a 
corrupt Egyptian text of the fourth cen- 
tury’ (McClellan, N. 7. i. p. xxx). A 
deeper insight into the principles of text 
criticism would have shown how utterly in- 
consistent such a theory must be with the 
facts. The only scientific method is to 
collect as widely as possible the instances of 
manifest and palpable corruption, putting 
doubtful cases on one side; from these to 
ascertain what type of text is the purest, and 
at what different points the different kinds 
of corruption have chiefly been introduced ; 
and, having done this, to adhere to the 
standard type as closely as possible. Now 
all the phenomena converge in indicating as 
such a text that of which the most dis- 
tinguished representatives are &% and B; so 
far from presenting a fourth century text, 
they have not only escaped the corruptions 
found so plentifully in the old Latin version 
which dates from the middle of the second, 
and the other corruptions which found their 
way into the old Syriac towards the end of 
the same century; but they have also 
(especially B) escaped a peculiar and different 
class of corruptions which came in upon the 
line of the Alexandrine documents. Abso- 
lutely pure their text of course is not, but it 
can be demonstrated to be the purest that 
has come down to us. It is at least far 
from being overthrown by the forty or fifty 
paradoxical readings (some—those of x alone 
—not very much to the point)collected by Mr. 
M‘Clellan out of all four Gospels. . If it may 
be allowed to a novice to speak after a 
veteran such as Dr. Hort, the present writer 
may say that his own experience entirely 
confirms all that is said as to the value of 
the group of authorities which support the 
reading @edc, and that nothing but chaos 
would result from letting the mass of later 
witnesses override them. The beginner will 
find some very useful and instructive hints, 
and, indeed, a model discussion of a disputed 
passage, upon pp. 6, 7. 

Dr. Hort, however, does not confine him- 
self to the external evidence; he is careful 
to weigh the internal as well, both as re- 
gards the probabilities of transcription, and 
also with reference to the bearing of the 
context. Having worked out this with much 
subtlety and skill, he then traces the history 
of the phrase povoyer)e Yedc in tradition, 
showing by the way that it was not used 
controversially, except “by that very pecu- 

person, Epiphanius,”’ so that it was not 
likely to be, as is sometimes thought, a 
doctrinal correction. 

Still following the use of the phrase, the 
author goes on to discuss the relation to it 
of a clause in the original Nicene Creed, rév 
viov rod Oeov, yevynBérta é&x Tov marpoc povo- 
yer, Tobr’ éoriv &k ric ovelac Tov warpoc, Bedv 
&« Geov, x:r.4. Here the question is raised 





whether povoyeva is to be taken with @cov 
and so still preserve a trace of the Scrip- 
tural combination. Dr. Hort thinks that 
it “was put» to double duty, combined 
alike with éx rov rarpoc and with @edv & 
Geov,” and that this connexion, though 
weakened, is not intended to be broken by 
the parenthesis. We would not say that 
this is improbable, but it does strike us as 
perhaps putting somewhat too nice a point 
upon it. And, indeed, the only objection 
we could have to Dr. Hort’s essay is that 
there seems to be a tendency at times to 
follow out the thread of an idea till it be- 
comes almost too fine for profitable dis- 
cussion. 

The note upon the clause in the Nicene 
Creed forms the connecting link between 
the two Dissertations. From the Nicene 
Creed, properly so called, Dr. Hort passes 
to a consideration of that which has usurped 
its name, the “Constantinopolitan’’ Creed 
of 381. He seems to have proved satis- 
factorily that this Creed is constructed, not, 
as is commonly supposed, on the basis of 
the true Nicene, but rather on the basis of 
the Creed of Jerusalem—the Church repre- 
sented by Cyril. The first division of the 
Constantinopolitan Creed tallies exactly 
with that of Jerusalem; so does a great 
part of the second, though a considerable 
extract is made from the Nicene: the third 
division had to be for the most part newly 
framed. The Creed of Nicaea is described 
as a ‘ dogmatic standard,” that of Constan- 
tinople as a popular Creed, intended rather 
for public recitation. Other Eastern Creeds 
are discussed, and the singular fact is noted 
that ‘‘ the Fathers of Nicaea are claimed as 
the authors of all the three Creeds which 
have come into permanent ecclesiastical use— 
the Cappadocian and Mesopotamian, as well 
as the ‘ Constantinopolitan.’” 

If we were to try to sum up the charac- 
teristics of this volume in a single epithet, 
we should perhaps choose the word “ac- 
complished.” We doubt whether any recent 
theological work, English or Continental— 
unless, perhaps, an exception is to be found 
in Dr. Hort’s own university—more justly 
deserves the name. At the same time, the 
outer world may be pardoned if it grudges 
to see so large an amount of scholarly 
Jinesse and skill expended on points some of 
which do not quite seem to repay it. We 
would only cherish the hope that it may not 
be long before we have other and larger 
works from the same practised hand. 

W. Sanpay. 

[Since the above was written, a notice of 
the same work has appeared in the Theo- 
logical Review, from the very competent pen 
of Prof. James Drummond. This is con- 
fined almost entirely to the first Dissertation, 
in regard to the subject of which Pro. 
Drummond seems disposed to take a dif- 
ferent view. He has brought to light a new 
passage in Clement of Alexandria, which 
seems rather to divide that writer’s testi- 
mony. His discussion of the passage in 
Didymus may perhaps somewhat impair the 
“certainty” of Dr. Hort’s imference in 
favour of pov. Gedc, but it still seems to us 
to leave it probable. The way, however, in 
which Prof. Drummond states the MS. 
evidence makes us doubt whether he too 





has not an inadequate conception of the 
requirements of textual criticism. We agree 
with him in thinking that Dr. Hort has 
pushed his enquiry in several places beyond 
the point at which any clear decision is 
attainable. But the six objections that he 
has alleged against the reading @edc do not, 
we confess, appear to us to carry with them 
all the weight that is supposed. They might 
be alleged equally against ee | readings 
that are nevertheless sufficiently certain. 
And in any case it will be a degree more 
probable that the phrase came into the 
Creeds from the Gospel than into the 
Gospel from the Creeds. The question must 
ultimately turn, not so much upon the in- 
ternal evidence, which is ambiguous, as upon 
the results of inductive enquiry into the 
relations and comparative value of the MSS. 
W.S.] 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue third number of Mind certainly does not 
fall below its predecessors in the freshness and 
thoroughness of its articles. It illustrates too, 
perhaps more distinctly than these, the determina- 
tion of the editor to secure a hearing for the two 
opposed schools of British speculative thought. 

he first paper on “The Origin and Meaning of 
Geometrical Axioms,” by Prof. Helmholtz, is an 
expansion of the subject expounded by him in the 
Acapremy of Feb. 12, 1870, In spite of some 
rather difficult geometric conceptions, it does 
much to convey to those who are not mathematical 
experts the meaning of the non-empirical space of 
Riemann, Beltrami, &c., and it points out, rather 
too briefly perhaps, the bearing of these reasonings 
on the necessity of Euclid’s axioms and on Kant’s 
doctrine of space as a transcendental form of in- 
tuition. The second paper is from the pen of 
Prof. R. Flint, and deals with “ Associationism 
and the Origin of Moral Ideas.” The writer, who 
unfolds his subject with great neatness and tact, 
succeeds in putting the case against the associa- 
tionists with all possible force, though it is quite 
conceivable that an equally convincing rejoinder 
might be written from the other side. Mr, F, 
Pollock, in a short paper on “Evolution and 
Ethics,” vindicates with considerable skill against 
the reasonings of Mr. Sidgwick the claim of evolu- 
tion to supply prolegomena to future ethics, though 
he admits that, even after the displacement of the 
idea of happiness or pleasure in favour of some 
conception to be furnished by the evolution doctrine 
and only provisionally definable as ‘“ welfaresome- 
ness,” ethical deductions will practically coincide 
with the teachings of Utilitarians. Mr. Shadworth 
Hodgson brings his interesting series of papers on 
“ Philosophy and Science” to a close with a care- 
ful criticism of the method of philosophy as 
recently defined by Mr. Lewes. This chain of 
more abstruse essays is pleasantly broken by a 
very readable—not to say popular—account of 
Hermann Lotze, one of the most reflective, criti- 
cal, and far-reaching thinkers of contemporary 
Germany. Finally, Mr. W. H.S. Monck con- 
tinues the record of philosophic progress at the 
universities by an account of its principal phases 
at Dublin. 


In the July number of the Revue Philosophique 
the most noteworthy papers are the conclusion of 
E. von Hartmann’s review of the relations of 
Schopenhauer and Frauenstadt, and a précis of the 
psychological system of Herbart by the editor, 
Th. Ribot. Hartmann naturally concludes that 
where Frauenstiidt has kept closer to his master 
than the author of The Philosophy of the Uncon- 
scious he becomes involved in inconsistencies; 
where, on the other hand, he has travelled further 
from Schopenhauer, the departure is not suffici- 
ently justified, M. Ribot’s paper is an excellent 
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summary of a writer who from his position and 
influence, if not from the remarkable originality 
of his method, deserves to be much better known 
in England. The essayist has some valuable 
remarks on Herbart’s anticipation of a scientific 
quantification of mental phenomena. 


In the new number of The Journal of Mental 
Science there is a remarkable unsigned “ essay” on 
John Howard, which hints at the philanthropist’s 
insanity; refuses to praise his motives, on the 
ground that all motives must be equally good ; 
and denounces the tendencies of his reforms as 
illustrated in the present ‘enthusiasm for crimi- 
nals.” This singular’ paper is accompanied by a 
string of corrective foot-notes provided, the editor 
tells us, by one particularly well informed respect- 
ing Howard's life and character. The other 
articles are more strictly medical, though a paper 
by Dr. Yellowlees (a propos of two recent trials for 
murder at Glasgow) on “ The Plea of Insanity in 
Cases of Murder” appeals to others than medical 
men through its clear separation of the scientific 
from the judicial problem of insanity. 


Tue last number of the Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy (for April) which, as our readers pro- 
bably know, is dominated by Hegelian concep- 
tions, continues to carry on the valuable work— 
exposition, criticism, and original speculation— 
which the journal has for some years performed 
for the benefit of American philosophical students. 
The principal philosophical article is one on 
“Kant’s Reply to Hume,” by John Watson, which, 
while pointing out the defects of Kant’s system 
as estimated from the Hegelian point of view— 
that things are wholly the product of reason, and 
so do not require the substratum of the Ding an 
sich—contends that Kant has succeeded in com- 
pletely upsetting Hume’s position, and so in es- 
tablishing once for all the impotence of the 
empirical or “ psychological” methods. The 
article is clear and precise, and unencumbered 
by needless technicalities of expression. The 
useful function which the journal fulfils in 
introducing foreign speculations to the notice of 
Americans is represented by a translation of 
Haanel’s account of Herbart’s system of paeda- 
gogics. The prominence given to aesthetic sub- 
jects by Hegelian thinkers is illustrated in the 
presence of three pieces of aesthetic criticism, of 
which one on Turner is remarkable for a reve- 
rential appreciation of its subject that appears to 
be derived in part from Mr, Ruskin himself. A 
paper on the “ Relation of Religion to Art,” by 
the editor, brings out, under fresh aspects, the 
ideas of Hegel on this subject. It is always 
interesting to see what thinkers of this school 
have to say on art, and one cannot but be im- 
pressed with some of Mr. Harris’s remarks on the 
Teligious significance of art-ideas—as, for example, 
that any one of Beethoven’s symphonies or sonatas 
presents us with “a collision between the sensuous 
and spiritual in human life and the victory of 
the latter, although frequently with very bitter 
struggles and plentiful self-sacrifice.” 


PHILOLOGY, 


Tat indefatigable scholar, Mr. Burnell, has 
published at the Mangalore Mission Press (Lon- 
don: Triibner) an essay on the history of Sans- 
krit grammar, in which he endeavours to show 
that the Tamil Grammar Tolkappiyam, the Pali 
Grammar ascribed to Kacciyana, and the Sanskrit 
Grammar called the Katantra, now being edited 
by Prof. Eggeling, are all arranged on the same 
P n—an older and simpler one than that invented 
y Panini—and he maintains that these gram- 
mars, together with the Vedik Pratisakhyos, repre- 
sent a school of Aindra grammarians who are 
mentioned in the Kathdsarttsdgara and the Brhat- 
katha, and also by the Chinese pilgrims and the 
Northern Buddhists. The essay (65 pages 8vo, 
with 53 pages of appendix) is entitled, On the 


Aindra School of 








Place in the Sanskrit and Subordinate Iiteratures, 
and enters minutely into the question of the his- 
torical relationship between the ars men- 
tioned above; as far, that is, as it seems ascer- 
tainable, not only from the technical terms made 
use of, but also from the general manner and order 
in which the subject of grammar is treated in each. 
In the course of the discussion valuable descriptive 
lists—the most complete yet published—are given 
(pages 32 and 45-63) of all Indian grammars, 
whether of the Sanskrit, Pali, or modern lan 8, 
which deal with grammar on the system which Mr. 
Burnell identifies with that of the Aindra school; 
and as the learned author acknowledges only two 
schools, the one just referred to and that of Panini, 
whom he places about 300 B.c., it will be seen that 
these lists include a large portion of the extensive 
Indian literature on grammatical subjects. In Ap- 
pendix A. Mr. Burnell then discusses the amount of 
reliance which can be placed on our present texts of 
Sanskrit works—and especially of the grammatical 
books—for purposes of historical research. The 
conclusions at which he arrives are briefly: that 
Indian literary history may be divided into three 
periods, which he calls the Vedic, the Mythical, 
and the Historical, extending respectively down 
to about 500 B.c., 700 4.p., and the present time ; 
that the texts of the first period were at first un- 
settled, but have not been materially changed since 
their final redaction at a date now unknown; that 
the texts of the second period have been repeatedly 
reconstructed from different points of view, that 
they can only be used after the most rigid criticism, 
and that very little reliance can be placed upon 
the date of any particular passage they contain; 
but that in the third aalel a chronological his- 
tory is possible, and affords the best foundation 
for researches into the earlier periods. Lastly, that 
of the works belonging to the second or mythical 
period the grammatical works have been the least 
tampered with, and that all Indian grammars may 
be classed in three divisions, viz., those belonging 
to the primitive—A indra—system, those belonging 
to Panini’s system, and those written in historic 
times and based either on the one or the other of 
these two schools. The difficult and uncertain 
subject with which Dr. Burnell deals will not be 
settled without much further discussion: but the 
essay is a most important contribution to the 
history of Indian literature, and will confirm the 
high reputation which the author has deservedly 
gained both for industry and for critical insight. 


Mr. FreDERIC Prncorr has published for the 
use of Hindi students the translation into that 
language of the Sakuntala lately made by Kunvar 
Lachhman Sinh, a deputy collector of the North- 
West Provinces (W. i. Allen and Co.). <A text 
of this kind, purer in style and idiom than ordi- 
nary Hindi books, was much needed by more ad- 
vanced students, who will also find Mr. Pincott’s 
copious and accurate, though sometimes too 
elementary, notes of great assistance. The book 
is beautifully printed in Messrs. Allen’s well- 
known thick Sanskrit type. 


Dr. Fatton has issued the second part of his 
new Hindustant-English Dictionary, and with it 
has given a re-issue of Part I. We regret to no- 
tice that he has felt compelled to raise the price, 
already quite high enough,-chiefly on account of 
want of subscribers, though Government takes 
more than 1,000 copies. If the whole work be 
carried out in the manner of these first parts it 
will be the only complete dictionary of vernacular 
Hindustani—precisely that kind of work which 
would be likely to be most in demand. The work 
would be improved if less care were taken to 
point out all the cases in which words can be 
used with shades of meaning of doubtful pro- 
es: and if more care were taken to give the 

history and correct etymology of the words. 


Tue Institutes of Gautama, by Prof. Stenzler, 
and the Institutes of Narada, by Dr. Jolly, of 
Wiirzburg (Triibner and Co.), are important con- 
tributions to the history of early Hindu law. The 








former gives the text only, of .which a translation 
into German is to follow; the latter, an English 
translation only, the text being reserved for a 
future volume. It would be impossible to praise 
these two books more highly than is done in 
stating that Prof. Stenzler’s is in every way 
worthy of his high reputation, and that Dr. Jolly’s 
is well warthy of comparison with Prof, Stenzler’s, 
Those who remember Prof. Goldstiicker’s com- 
plaints as to the deplorable effect on modern 
administration of the paucity of good works on 
ancient Indian law will realise the importance of 
these two volumes for the modern jurist ; while 
those who are interested in Sir Henry Maine’s 
contribution to the history of early Aryan institu- 
tions will recognise their value as historical 
documents; and they contain a great deal of 
matter of philological importance. We are glad, 
incidentally, to notice the revival of the Sanskrit 
Text Society, for which the Institutes of Gau- 
tama are printed. 


AFTER so many unsuccessful attempts at a 
classification of the poetical passages of the Old 
Testament according to rhythmical rules, Dr, 
Julius Ley, of Saarbriicken, devotes 263 
to the subject in his volume, Grundaziige des 
Rhythmus, des Vers- und Strophenbaues in der 
hebriiischen Poeste (Halle, 1875). The book 
is full of contradictory statements. The author 
relies on the statements of Philo and Josephus, 
Origen, Eusebius, Jerome and other fathers, 
that the poetical passages of the Old Testament 
consist of hexameters and tetrameters. Any- 
body, however, who is at all acquainted with 
the views of these writers knows that their ob- 


ject was to represent to the Greeks the Holy 


Scripture, if not superior to their literary books, 
at least as having the same degree of perfection. 
We would ask Dr. Ley if he thinks that the 
doctors of the Mishnah and the Gemara were 
less acquainted with tradition concerning the Old 
Testament than the above-mentioned writers. 
None of the former, however, even allude to a 
rhythmical arrangement of the Psalms. These re- 
mained the property of the Synagogues in spite 
of Hebrew ming a dea , and the 
manner of reciting them passed traditionally from 
father to son. But there is no trace of a rhyth- 
mical recitation among the Jews, not even 
among those in the remotest East, where the 
modern theory of harmony has not yet reached 
the Synagogue. Dr. Ley, to arrange the poeti- 
cal pieces in octameters and hexameters, is obliged 
to give a greater number of exceptions than of 
rules. In basing his theory on the accentuation 
derived from the Masoreths, he forgets that their 
school is nothing else than the tradition of the 
Synagogue as they found it in the sixth to the 
eighth century, and nothing was there known 
about a rhythmical method. Had it existed for 
the Psalms, for instance, the collector who pro- 
vided some of them with headings would not 
have omitted to add on what rhythm such and 
such a psalm is based. Up to the present time 
no rhythmical form has been found in Phoenician 
or Himyaritic inscriptions; and the Koran, as 
far as we know, has no traces of this poetical 
form. One thing which cannot be denied is that 
the Psalms at least were arranged for recitation 
accompanied by musical instruments ; therefore we 
find so often a regular rising and falling accen- 


-tuation connected with an equal number of syl- 


lables, and also a parallelism of phrases in the cor- 
responding verses. The Masoreths, in order to 
establish this regularity, employed the Metheg and 
the Magef, while the other numerous accents are 
rather musical notes. If we do not with 
Dr. Ley in his theory about the rhythms in the 
Old Testament, we do not mean to say that his 
book is devoid of learning. On the contrary he gives 
very plausible explanations of some forms occur- 
ring in the verbs mediae vaw and gemina, and 
his enumeration of archaic forms, especially in 
the particles used in poetical pieces, is very eX- 
haustive. These forms Dr. Ley takes as rhyth- 
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mical necessities. In our opinion the poet ap- 
plied them for the sake of methodical harmony. 

‘AFTER 8 lapse of several years a fourth fasciculus 
of the fifth volume of the Abhandlungen fiir die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes (published by the German 
Griental Society) has appeared, containing a very 
elaborate paper on Samaritan literature, language, 
and dogma, together with two Samaritan texts, 
by Dr. Samuel Kohn, (There isa serious mis- 

int on the of contents; the author’s name 
is given as Dr. S. Kohnt, a writer on Hebrew- 
Persian literature.) The author is well known as 
a Samaritan scholar from his previous papers on 
the same subject in Frankel’s Monatsschrift, and 
he is, so far as we can judge, perfectly acquainted 
with the latest publications on the subject. Dr. 
Kohn’s paper is divided into three parts. (1.) The 
text of a Samaritan Haggadah, or prayer and 
hymns recited on the occasion of the celebration 
of the Passover, published from two MSS. belong- 
ing to Prof. Delitzsch, of Leipzig. This text, 
although provided with an Arabic translation 
written in the Samaritan characters, the sense 
being therefore certain, still needs a com- 
mentary in order to indicate whence the 
legendary part in these hymns is borrowed, 
as well as to explain some philological peculi- 
atities. This part is admirably done by Dr. 
Kohn. (2.) A study on the Samaritan Targum 
in Petermann’s edition and on Abu-Sa‘id’s Arabic 
translation of the -ienygeorany rere also we — 
much original matter, especially in the where 
the author treats of the luis wae which 
have passed into the later MSS. of the Samaritan 
Targum. GR Fragments of this Targum pub- 
lished from MSS. in the Library of St. Petersburg. 
We regret that Dr. Kohn was not acquainted with 
Mr. Nutt’s Fragments of the Samaritan Targum 
while writing his able contribution ; he promises, 
however, to pay full attention to it on some future 
occasion. The index at the end is very minute, 
and really facilitates the use of the paper, which 
extends to 225 pages. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES, 
Socrery or AntTiquariEes.—{ Thursday, June 29.) 


Rear-Apmirat Tuos, A. B. Spratt, C.B., exhibited 
a marble statue of Venus, which was discovered about 
twenty years ago at Gnossos, in Crete. The head, of 
which the upper part is lost, was found about 200 
yards away from the body. The left arm is missing. 
The height of the figure is 234 inches. .The goddess 
is represented as preparing for the bath, removing her 
left sandal with her right hand. A draped pedestal, 
with a rudder standing beside it, is on her left side, 
and the raised foot rests upon a swan. A similar 
statue was found at Cyrene, and there are many in- 
stances of the same attitude, in bronze, at the British 
Museum and elsewhere. The head is small, though 
the forehead is high, and the proportions generally 
are more slender than is usual in Greek art. The 
leg also, as compared with the thigh, is longer than 
the Vitruvian canon allows. In these respects it re- 
sembles the works of Lysippus more than those of 
other sculptors.—A. W. Franks, Esq., exhibited a vo- 
lume containing contemporary copies of documents 
teferring to Arabella Stuart, and of two poems, one 
of which is evidently an appeal from her to James I., 
though perhaps not written by her. The other de- 
sribes a vision seen by a man imprisoned in the 
Tower, but is rather obscure. The binding is of cut 
vellum, in imitation of lace. In the centre are the 
arms of Q. Elizabeth, with the motto ‘Semper 
eadem” beneath. At the corners are two T's and two 
X's with true-love knots. Mr. Franks suggested that 
these letters might designate Elizabeth or Isabella 
Lennox, Arabella’s mother.—The Rev. J. Collingwood 
Bruce gave an account of recent excavations at South 
Shields on the site of a Roman camp, which will 
shortly be built over. The ramparts are clearly 
traceable. The walls are five feet thick, and in some 
7 five or six courses are still left standing. 

e dimensions are 360 feet by 615 feet, a size 
equalled by few stations on the Roman Wall. The 
four gates are not placed in the centre of their 
Tespective sides. At the eastern gate the guard- 








chamber was found, the walls belag covered with 
C) 


coloured stucco. In the centre of camp was 8 
small forum, containing an aerarium with very strong 
walls clamped with iron, and sunk beneath the level 
of the ground. The five steps by which it was 
entered were still in their original position. The 
character of the masonry was good throughout, and 
the stones large, being principally freestone and 
magnesian limestone. From the tooling still visible 
on some of the stones Mr. Bruce conjectures that the 
building is of the time of Severus. On the west side 
was the burial-ground, where, among other remains, 
a skeleton was found, covered with a tomb rudely 
built of slabs of stone. Several skulls and bones 
were found in the aerarium, probably the relics of 
soldiers slain at the time of the evacuation of the 
station by the Romans. The coins were mostly of 
the Emperors Trajen and Valens. Among other 
objects were four or five swords, from two to three 
feet long, with wooden scabbards and bronze chapes ; 
lamps, fibulae, a stone fir-cone, bones and horns of 
dee: and oxen, whelks, limpets, and oysters, the last 
of which are not found at present in the neighbour- 
hood.—Octavius Morgan, Esq., exhibited a long 
rowelled spur, of the fifteenth century, which was 
found during the present year in Parliament Street, 
at a depth of 18 ft. below the surface of the ground.— 
The Rev. F. G. Lee exhibited a carved wooden bowl 
with a cover of the time of James I., and Mr. Franks 
exhibited one of similar workmanship, but without a 
cover, on which were carved the arms of England and 
the letters “I. R.” 





Society oF Brsuicat ArcnaroLocy.—( Tuesday, 

July 4.) 
S. Brrcu, LL.D., D.C.L., &c., President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were read:—I. “ Notes on 
Cypriote Palaeography,” by D. Pierides (Larnaca). 
This paper consisted of three communications to 
the President of the society, describing nine different 
Cypriote inscriptions which had been discovered 
during the recent excavations of General di Cesnola. 
The inscriptions were chiefly of a votive character, 
and contained several proper names, together with a 
few variants of the Cypriote characters already 
known. One of the most curious objects described 
by M. Pierides was a small seal representing a stag 
or mare suckling her young one. In the field of the 
seal were a few well-defined Cypriote letters, of which, 
together with those of the other eight texts, the 
author of the paper offered a transliteration and a 
translation. II. “ Notes on Assyrian Religion and 
Mythology,” by W. St. Chad Boscawen. In this 
paper the author pointed out the close parallel be- 
tween the Jewish code and the Assyrian as to the 
effect of prayer as an antidote to sin. Extracts were 
given from various Assyrian tablets relating to tho 
treatment of penitents, and to the times and places of 
prayer. 








FINE ART. 


Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire. 


By J. 
Charles Cox. 


Vol. I., The Hundred of 


Scarsdale. (Chesterfield: Palmer & Ed- 
munds; London: Bemrose & Sons, 
1875.) 


Some thirty years ago, when the taste for 
ecclesiology was in its infancy, Mr. John 
Henry Parker proposed to publish descrip- 
tive notices of the parish churches of Eng- 
land. The project unfortunately did not 
meet with the support it deserved, and after 
the issue of a few parts the work was dis- 
continued, and, to the best of our belief, has 
never since been resumed. But meanwhile 
the fabrics themselves have certainly not 
been let alone. They have been visited and 
inspected more than ever by archdeacons 
and archaeologists; they have formed the 
subject of Parliamentary blue-books, of 
begging-letters, and of political and anti- 
quarian controversy. By one party they 
have been swept clean; by another garnished 
with a vengeance, and by both denuded of 
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many of their most interesting features. In 
fact, it may be doubted whether our churches 
have not suffered more from the injudicious 
zeal of the present generation than from the 
apathy and ignorance of the past. 

Happily there is another side to the 
picture. Popular attention has at any rate 
been drawn to a class of structures of which 
we may be justly proud, and, in a piecemeal 
sort of way, much progress has been made 
towards accomplishing the useful project 
which Mr. Parker set on foot. To these 
desirable results Mr. Cox’s volume is in 
itself no inconsiderable contribution, and 
we thank him heartily for it. He assures 
us, and we can well believe, that the work 
he has undertaken has been an enjoyable 
relaxation from other pursuits, and that it 
would cause him a pang of regret to abandon 
the labour of love to which he has committed 
himself. This is the spirit of the genuine 
antiquary, and we shall share the author’s 
disappointment if it does not meet with the 
encouragement it deserves. 

Mr. Cox has not only personally inspected 
nearly every church which he describes, but 
has also investigated, with rare and painful 
industry, every available source of informa- 
tion, both as to the history of the buildings 
and also of the parishes in which they stand. 
Among the MS. documents which have 
been consulted with most advantage are the 
ecclesiastical surveys made by order of 
Parliament in 1650, and now deposited in 
the Library of Lambeth Palace; the col- 
lections of Adam Wolley in the British 
Museum, and the Church Notes of Francis 
Bassano in the possession of the College of 
Arms. These last are of peculiar value, in- 
asmuch as they were made at the very com- 
mencement of the last century, and, there- 
fore, at a time when the hand of the innovator 
was comparatively harmless. 

By a judicious use of the materials thus 
acquired Mr. Cox has been able in many 
cases to rebuild (in print) the ancient 
edifices, to restore ruined monuments, to 
decipher inscriptions now illegible, and to 
insert afresh those far too numerous features 
which have been removed by some agent 
more active than ‘ decay’s effacing finger.” 
In the matter of inscriptions the author 
found it necessary to exclude those belong- 
ing to a later date than the reign of Henry 
VIII., but he has not adhered rigidly to this 
rule, and in every case has reproduced monu- 
ments’ which have disappeared or have been 
defaced. And here we must make the only 
disparaging remark which Mr. Cox’s volume 
provokes. Epitaph-writers take so many 
liberties with a dead language that we 
really cannot tolerate any addition to them. 
We should therefore have been glad if a 
little more care had been shown in tran- 
scribing, or correcting the printer’s errors in 
the Latin inscriptions. Even the philo- 
sopher Hobbes (author of a Latin poem on 
the Wonders of the Peak) falls a victim to 
this form of negligence, for it can hardly be 
that the inscription to his memory in Hault 
Hucknall Church is disfigured with a false 
concord, and the deceased described as 
“ Ver probus,” 

With this exception, all that we have to 
say of Mr. Cox’s book is in the highest 
degree favourable. Such industry as it ex- 
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hibits is rarely found now-a-days, and still 
more rarely in combination with so much 
general and special knowledge. It is im- 
possible to look through the volume without 
feeling that, from an archaeological point of 
view, the National Church: has been a 
national advantage. The parish church has 
been the means of preserving the parish 
history in its most interesting form, and 
Mr. Cox has found that the annals of both 
must be recited together,and thus his Church 
Notes are in fact no mean substitute for a 
county history. We need scarcely say that 
Derbyshire is not, like East Anglia, espe- 
cially rich in ecclesiastical architecture. Its 
spires cannot vie with those of Northamp- 
tonshire, nor its Perpendicular towers with 
those of Somerset. But, in spite of this, and 
the further fact that besides Ashbourne and 
Chesterfield there are no fabrics of the first 
importance in the county, Derbyshire is an 
attractive field for the ecclesiologist. The 
material of which the buildings are formed 
is durable, and suffers little from the lapse 
of time ; the chief injuries have come from 
ignorant zeal, or, as at Newbold, from re- 
ligious fanaticism. Yet enough survives to 
tempt one, with Mr. Cox’s volume in hand, 
to ramble through the Hundred of Scars- 
dale, and see with one’s own eyes the sculp- 
tured stone at Bolsover, the reredos at 
Chesterfield, the interesting monuments at 
Ashover and Brampton, and the beautiful 
specimen of Norman work at Steetley, 
which we sincerely hope Mr. Cox may be 
able to save from the destruction that so 
often follows desecration. 
CuarLes J. Rosrnson. 








THE ROTTERDAM ART EXHIBITION. 


THERE is now open at Rotterdam a very fair 
exhibition of paintings—judging, bien entendu, 
from the standpoint of a town that is not a 
capital, Few of the best-known Dutch painters 
have sent pictures, as they find Paris and Phila- 
delphia more productive of money and fame ; but 
the young men are well represented, and they, 
with the help of Ten Kate, Rochussen, Klinken- 
berg, and a few foreigners, make a respectable 
- show. With some consideration for visitors, too, 
the hanging committee have put almost all the 
hopelessly bad pictures into the last two rooms, 
so that anyone who likes may stop at the door- 
way. Of really first-rate pictures there are few: 
Munkaczy’s Woman Resting, Klinkenberg’s view 
of the Vijverberg at the Hague, and Otterbeek’s 
fine portrait of his brother artist Verveer (lately 
deceased), are perhaps all that one would feel 
inclined to put in the first rank. Of these the 
first-named is full of pathos and dignity, and the 
inting is broad and massive, befitting the sub- 
ject. The woman, wearied with the huge faggot 
she is carrying, sits resting on a bank in a wood: 
the evening shades are deepening upon her scarlet 
kerchief, blue apron, and black dress. Klinkenberg’s 
view of the Hague is really a delightful picture, 
worthy almost of Van der Heyden, whose littletown 
view in last year’s “ Old Masters ” was so much no- 
ticed. But the view is of the Hague of to-day, when 
the bricks are no longer of that brilliant red that 
Van der Heyden loved to paint; time has toned 
them down, as time will one day tone down even 
Keble College! It was pleasant to see that this 
admirable picture has been bought for the Boy- 
man’s Museum at Rotterdam, that least known, 
but by no means least noteworthy, of all the Dutch 
galleries. Among pictures of the second rank 
might be put those by Dansaert, of Brussels, one 


of Meissonier’s many imitators, His two single 





figures, Overwegend and The Smoker, are capital ; 
and the price—just one-twentieth of what the 
master would get—shows a modesty very proper 
in a pupil. The same painter's Coffee-house under 
the Directory—a club-orator haranguing—is one 
of the most ambitious pictures in pap ig in 
fact, it is perhaps too ambitious. Herman ten 
Kate’s News from the Army is hardly up to the 
mark of this artist, whose smaller works, at least, 
are so much sought after in Holland. A painter 
(to judge from his prices he is as yet little known) 
of a higher quality than most is H. J. Melis, of 
Rotterdam, whose two-domestic scenes suggest 
the influence of Josef Israels. Mother’s Joy—a 
Dutch peasant woman rocking a child in her arms 
—is a simple and delightful picture, free from that 
too common vice of modern art, the desire to tell 
an elaborate story upon the canvas. The old 
a, Dutch as well as others, followed a 

tter principle when they seized typical scenes— 
scenes in which whole departments of life were, 
as it were, summed up, as where Maas told the 
tale of unceasing industry in his Woman Spin- 
ning, or Terburg registered the life of the orna- 
mental classes in his Guitar Lesson, Such pic- 
tures as this of Melis, or as David de la Mar’s 
charming Milking Time, suggest thoughts like 
these by the very contrast between their simpli- 
city and the laboured innuendo of half the pictures 
of modern times. 

Albert de Vriendt, of Brussels, in his Cowneil 
Hall in the Fifteenth Century (which fair maidens 
are profaning by a game of ninepins), and Julius 
Kronberg, of Munich, are rivals in the art of 

ainting tapestry. Another Munich painter, 
immermann, in a small head of an old woman, 
shows that there is a new era beginning in that 
city where Overbeck ruled so long. Luminais, of 
Paris, whose specialty seems to be the ancient 
Gauls, is at least vigorous, though his nude girl 
stretching her arms with a vehemence perhaps 
culiar to that people cannot be called attractive. 
ochussen’s Suspected House, Sixteenth Century— 
a scene of the religious wars—is a powerful 
sketch, although his other picture makes one re- 
gret that this artist does more than sketch. J. 
H. Wijtkamp, of Rotterdam, has painted with 
spirit and force a characteristic Dutch winter 
scene—the launch of the ferry-boat among the 
breakers and ice-boulders of the tempestuous 
Maas. Offerman’s old woman polishing the 
clasps of the family Bible is as characteristically 
Dutch in another line. Lastly may be noticed 
Altmann’s two fancy portraits of Jan Steen and 
Paul Potter; of which it may be said that pro- 
bably the very last of their contemporaries that 
those painters would have chosen to paint their 
portraits was Mieris, and that Altmann is an in- 
ferior Mieris. T. H. Warp. 








THE ECOLE DE ROME. 
Paris: July 2, 1876. 
The regulation exhibition of the works of the 
students of the Ecole de Rome opened yesterday 
in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. e sculpture, as 
was the case in the last Salons, is far superior to 
the painting. A higher degree of invention, ex- 
ecution and science—such science as we can expect 
9 young men of that age—are generally notice- 
able. 
A Temptation of M. Injalbert’s calls for special 
attention; M. Injalbert is a student of the first 
ear, and his striking figure of Orpheus losing 
urydice at the gates of hell, at the competition for 
the Grand Prize, was, you may remember, noticed 
by me at the time. The present work consists of 
three life-size figures in high-relief of Adam, Eve, 
and the Tempter, remarkable alike for strength and 
elegance, set in an oblong frame. Eve is repre- 
sented bringing the apple to Adam, who half 
raises himself and appears to be waking from a 
deep ~ The form of the Tempter justifies 
this act of feminine treachery, consisting in offer- 
ing the poison to a man who is hardly yet aroused 








from his dreams: from the tip of the: tail to the 
loins the Tempter wears the form of a serpent, 
coiled round the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil; from the loins upwards the form of a woman, 
a woman with a triumphant and treacherous smile, 
and a pair of small wings growing out of her head 
that add to the strangeness of her appearance, 

M. Injalbert has also made a marble copy of 
a charming antique in Florence known as the 
Apollino, Great hopes may fairly be entertained 
of this young artist. 

M. Idrac, student of the first year, sends a 
Love x ate, by a Bee, who lifts up the leg 
which has been stung, and dances about on the 
other while he makes an ugly face. The thought 
did not, I dare say, occur to the artist, but for my 
part I think it quite right that a bee should by 
means of his sting teach children that roses, even 
when they are strewn on the ground, are not in- 
tended to be trampled upon. 

M. Marqueste, whose picturesque group of 
Theseus cutting off the head of a Gorgon, noticed 


at the Salon, has just been bought by the Govern- 
ment, has only had time to rough-hew a draped 
figure of a woman, intended for a Velléda, lying 
on and supported bya rock. The figure has great 
fullness of contour. 

I pass over in silence a medal of no merit, by 
M. Dupuis, and some chalk studies from nature 
and from the antique by M. Bouteille, a student 
in line-engraving. The Roman Prize was given 
to him merely for the sake of keeping to the rules, 

The productions of the students in architecture 
consist, as usual, of drawings from details of 
ancient buildings, very ably executed, and restora- 
tions of ancient monuments. I can only briefly 
mention MM, Loriot and Lambert’s studies on 
Pompeii, on the temple of Antoninus, and on 
the portico of a church in Brescia, and M, 
Ulmann’s restoration of the temple of Brescia, 
built by Vespasian. I have often asked why a 
modern nation should send its young men to study 
exclusively, for the space of four years, the ancient 
or Renaissance monuments of another nation, 
whose constructive materials, climate, state of 
civilisation, and genius are so entirely different 
from its own physical and social conditions ; and, 
above all, why this modern people, which in the 
Middle Ages—in the dawn, that is to say, of 
modern societies—had an admirable school of 
architecture of its own, does not require these 
young men, who one day will have charge of its 
most national and useful monuments, to acquire 
some knowledge of the remains of its own national 
architecture. This question I still continue to put 
to all true-minded men. 

The paintings sent in consist of a Source, a 
nude figure, common and in no sense mytho- 
logical, reclining on the edge of a ravine and 
holding a large jug, such as are in use now among 
the Calabrian peasants, upside-down; a Medea 
draped in black, receiving the caresses of her two 
children, seated before some famous yellow cur- 
tains made fashionable by Régnault ; an excellent 
copy, by M. Ferrier, of a Saint George, one of 
the Venice Carpaccios. Oarpaccio has been very 
much the fashion of late years; he is certainly 
one of the early masters who was most learned in 
draughtsmanship, most true in his movement, and 
most brilliant in his colouring. One of the 
triumphs won by the criticism of our day is the 
having in some measure restored him to life. M. 
Ferrier sends, besides, a bright and clever sketch 
for a ceiling-piece. This young artist, before he 
entered the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, was a pupil of 
one of the most remarkable teachers of our day, 
M. Lecocq de Boisbaudran. There was cause to 
dread the influence of the Italian climate and the 
régime of the Villa Medici on his temperament, for 
he sent a most commonplace David Slaymg 
Goliath to the last Salon. But the crisis is over; 
his natural genius has regained the mastery. 

As for M. Toudouze, a student of the fourth year 
—that is to say, on the point of coming back to 
France—will he regain his lost vigour here: 
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Most desirable it is that he should, but hardly to 
be expected. His Lot's Wife is a confused bit 
of composition, ineffective both in colour and 
drawing. Nothing could be more droll than this 
statue of white salt erect in the ag of the 

icture. Angels and yo win creatures 

utter like enormous jan in the enclosure 
of a Turkish town adorned with bits of majolica, 
and the artist’s realism has rather got the better of 
his mysticism. Can you conceive the Bible illus- 








trated with photographs ? 
AsI close my letter the exhibition of Black and 
White opens. Pu. Burry. 
ART SALES. 


On the 6th inst. Messrs. Christie, Manson and 
Woods sold the valuable collection of — of 
Mr. J. Staniforth. In Oriental, a pair of hexagonal 
vases with medallions of flowers sold for 37/.; a 
turquoise crackle bottle, 11/.; pair of crimson 
yases, With medallions of figures, 65/.; pair of 
uoise crackle vases, 51/.; pair of turquoise 
=o bowls, with Louis XV. ormoulu mountings, 
50/.; and a pair of double fluted jardiniéres, 55/. 
The Dresden figures attained high prices: pair of 
groups, lady and gentleman seated, the plinth 
encrusted with flowers, 6 in. high, 70/.; pair of 
pug dogs, 30/. ; pair of Chinese children in flowered 
ttern dresses, 44/.; four figures, masquerade, 
Bon pair of figures, lady and gentleman singing, 
40 gs.; Negro boy seated on lion, 61/.; group of 
two children, with emblems of Spring and Winter, 
51/.; group of three children representing Music, 
Song, and Architecture, 56/.; group of lady and 
oe Soe with pug, 30/7,; another with — 
and flowers, 41/. 1s.; pair of busts of children, 
50/.; pair of groups, Apollo, Venus, and Cupid, 
56l.; five female figures, with emblems on 
plinth representing the Five Senses, 2000. ; 
Another set of four, oe the Seasons, 185/.; 
another, lady with hoop dress and gentleman, 
77l.; pug dog, 32/.; pair of candelabra, with 
figures, 78/. ; ag of candlesticks, boys oe 
fish, 587. ; clock, with Cupids and flowers in relief, 
76i.; fountain, with of Neptune on pedestal 
formed by satyrs and shell-shaped dish, 200. ; 
Frankenthal group of Venus and Adonis, 28/.; 
four Chelsea Derby figures of the Seasons, 95/. ; 
Capo di Monte porcelain snuff-box, with classical 
subjects in relief, 75/. Of Chelsea, a box formed 
as the head of a man, 34/.; patch box, formed as 
a female head, diamond eyes, 38/.; another, as a 
man’s head, 31/.; needle case, painted with 
flowers, 19 gs.; scent case, female head, with 
diamond eyes, 27 gs. The Dresden snuff-boxes 
ranged in price from 15/. to 257. Bonbonniéres, with 
Watteau subjects, 53 gs., 48 gs., 46 gs.; enamel 
rtrait of Peg Woflington, 26/.; of e de 
ompadour, in Louis XV. frame, 88 gs.; of 
Marshal Catinat, 80 gs.; of Madame de Parabére, 
48]. Battersea enamel box, with garden scene 
and Watteau figures, 71 fe — of Louis XV. 
ormoulu candelabra, with Nymphenburg porcelain 
, 210 gs.; Louis XV. ormoulu chandelier for 

nine lights, 96 gs.; pair of Louis XVI. wall lights 
with three branches surmounted by baskets of 
flowers, 46 gs.; Louis XVI. mahogany side-table 
mounted with ormoulu, 76 gs., andthe companion, 
70 gs. ; Sévres plaque, turquoise and gold, mounted 


on mahogany table with ormoulu ings in the 
style of Louis XVL., 230 gs.; Louis XVI. dwarf 
screen, painted with Watteau , 120 gs.; 
five panels of tapestry, with oval medallions of 


children, 300/.: ‘x carved and gilt Louis XVI. 
arm chairs, c: i with tapestry, 194 gs.; set of 
old Genoa cuccains of cut velvet-pile flower 
pattern on white satin ground, 400 gs. 

Tue whole of last week and five days of the 
week before were occupied by Messrs. Sotheby in 
the sale of the enormous collection of engravings 
formed by Mr. Anderson Rose. A selection from 
the mass had been exhibited at the Guildhall and 
m various provincial towns, and the advertise- 





ment thus afforded to the colléction proved no 
doubt to be of material advantage to the sale. 
Moreover, the catalogue of the collection, which 
—_ in oe case have a brief, was — by 
i ical notices of the es whose por- 
tralia | — din the sale. Te aus Sineaten illus- 
trated. The modern part of the collection was in 
some ways disappointing. Méryon, the greatest 
modern master of original engraving—the genius 
whose name will live with those of the great 
masters of the Renaissance, when the fashions of 
a day shall have gone by—was represented, indeed, 
by many of his works ; but these were, with but 
few exceptions, of quality notably inferior to those 
which came before the public two months ago in 
the collection of M. Philippe Burty, rich in many 
things, and richest of all in Méryons. The 
Méryons at Mr. Anderson Rose’s sale appear to 
have fetched prices out of proportion to their 
mg = The Hadens were not in great force. 
e Whistlers were many and fine, but it may be 
doubted whether e ed familiarity with Mr. 
Whistler’s work in etching adds greatly to the 
conviction of merits always allowed to be con- 
siderable. A few fine etchings by Millet were 
in the sale, and there was a very large collection 
of the work of Legros, which has something in 
common with that of the elder master. The merits 
of both are sterling and undeniable, and greater 
undoubtedly than their immediate attractiveness. 
Among the living artists who devote themselves 
to the reproduction of the work of others Flameng 
and Rajon stand first. These were well repre- 
sented. The following prices were realised for 
modern etchings:—Méryon: Le Pont au Change, 
vers 1794, after a design of Nicolle—a good impres- 
sion—1/. 15s, (Goupil) ; Le Stryge, third state, 1/. 
13s.; Le Pont au Change, second state, 3/. 10s. 
(Goupil); the same, third state, 4/. 6s.; La 
Morgue, fourth state, 1/. 8s.; L’ Abside de Notre 
Dame, third state, 1/. 15s. Of these impressions 
some were very poor. A View on the Seine— 
No. 451 in the Anderson Rose Oatalogue—was 
sold for 17. 15s. There would seem to be hardly 
sufficient evidence for assigning it to Méryon at 
all. Research would probably succeed in identi- 
fying it as the work of some other artist. Of 
Mr. Haden’s work, a portfolio containing the 
twenty-five plates of the published set sold for 
20. (Goupil) ; a selected impression of the recent 
large vigorous etching of Calais Pier, 161. (Thi- 
beaudeau); an impression of the Agamemnon, 
5l. (Goupil), and two etchings, Park Scene 
and Donkeys in a Wood, 2. 12s. 6d. Of Mr. 
Whistler's work, so largely represented, we 
5 the following prices :—La Rétameuse, 11. 4s. ; 
m Plein Soleil, 1l. 1s.; The Unsafe Tenement, 
21. 3s. (Colnaghi); Za Mere Gérard, first state, 
pure aquafortis, without any background, 1/. 16s., 
and two impressions of the second state, 17s.; 
Street at Saverne, by moonlight, 2/. 5s. (Colnaghi) ; 
La Vieille aux loques, 31. 10s. (Colnaghi); The 
Kitchen, a fine impression of what must be ac- 
counted Mr. Whistler's most attractive work, 
21. 3s. (Colnaghi); Black Lion Wharf, 2. 165s. ; 
The Houses of Parliament, with a view of Old 
Westminster Bridge, first state, 27. 5s. (Noseda) ; 
Old Hungerford Bridge, 41. 10s, (Colnaghi) ; The 
Lime-burners,two impressions, 6/. 8s. 6d. (Goupil) ; 
Limehouse, first state, 3/. 9s. (Hogarth) ; the same 
print, second state, 1/. 11s.; another impression, 
on Japanese paper, 2/. 2s.; Rotherhithe, first state, 
ll. 188.; Thames Police, 1l. 5s.; Portrait of Mon- 
sieur Becquet, violoncello player, 8/. (Goupil) ; 
Finette, first state, drypoint, Japanese paper, 
31. 38.; Portrait of Ross Winans, playing an ac- 
cordion, 31. 4s, (Noseda); A Lady at a Piano, 
3l. 18s, (Thibeaudeau). A set of Wilkie’s etch- 
ings, seven in number, given by Wilkie himself to 
Sir Edwin Landseer, was sold for 7/7, 14s, <A set 
of ten etchings by Geddes, given by that artist to 
the same great animal-painter, sold for 5/. 5s, 
A lot of etchings, by Mr. Charles Keene, 
twenty in number, sold for 5/. 7s. 6d. (Palmer); 
A set of Veyrassat’s etchings sold for 27.78, A 





set of twenty-one pleasant etchings by a well- 
sold 


known amateur, Mr. J. P. Heseltine, for 1d. 
10s, Of Legros’ masculine work, we note the 
following prices:—An Old Beggar lying dead at 
the Foot of a Tree, two impressions, 1/, 10s. 
(Thibeaudeau) ; Portrait of Victor Hugo, last 
state, 1d. 1s.; Portrait of Delatre, the printer of 
etchings, 2/, 2s.; The Lecturer—a phrenologist 
with an array of human skulls before him—very 
rare, only four impressions being known to exist, 
21, 2s. (Palmer). The Sacrament, Women Kneel- 
ing, very fine, 17. 1s. (Noseda). Landscape, Early 
Morning, 61. (Thibeaudeau). By Millet there 
were seven etchings, of which one, Allant 
travailler, is probably the most impressive 
work of the artist as an etcher. It fetched 9J. 
(Goupil), while La Batteuse de Beurre fetched 
21. 4s., and La Cardeuse, a fine proof of great 
rarity, 107. 10s. La Couseuse fetched 1/. 13s, 
(Lauser), Les Glaneuses, 41. 10s. (Colnaghi), and 
La Nourrice, 31, 10s.—all of them, as their names 
imply, versions of peasant-life, roughly poetical. 
Of the etchings of Flameng we note especiall 
two impressions of La Source of Ingres, whic 
went for 2/. 7s.—one of them was an eau forte 
pure, only three impressions taken—a brilliant proof 
of the Stratonice, held by some to be the master- 
piece of the same master, only 18s.; and La Ronde 
de Nuit, a fine proof of one of Flameng’s most 
elaborate productions of Rembrandt, 6/. (Thibeau- 
deau). By Rajon, of whose reproductions there 
were many fine examples, we note an artist’s 
proof of John Stuart Mill, after Watts, 4/. 1s. ; an 
artist’s proof of the Cour de Maison Hollandaise, 
after De Hooghe, in our National Gallery, 2/. 1s., 
and an artist’s proof of The Smoker, after Meis- 
sonier, 27. 2s, Bartolozzi’s print of Miss Farren, 
afterwards Countess of Derby, from Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, fetched 3/. 3s, Of the works of the great 
line-engravers of portraits who flourished in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries there was sold, 
by Abraham Blooteling, who worked in Holland 
and London, a portrait of Cornelius de Witt, for 
41. 68.; by Pierre Drevet, the elder, a rare and 
fine portrait of Adrienne Lecouvreur, 3l. 15s, 
(Noseda) ; and a first state of Lord Halifax, after 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, 7/. 7s. (Thibeaudeau), By 
Edelinck, many great works were absent, and 
nothing present fetched over a guinea. By Rey- 
nold Elstracke, the portrait of Cardinal Wolsey, 
fine and rare, passed into the hands of Messrs, 
Goupil for 10/. 15s. By William Faithorne, 
many of whose finest things were necessarily 
absent, a portrait of Frances Brydges, Cowntess 
of Exeter, fetched 7/. 7s., and one of Sir Thomas 
airfax, 61.; the siall print of Henrietta Maria, 
in widow’s dress, a proof before any letters, 
81. 12s. (Noseda); Thomas Hobbes of Malmes- 
bury, 31. 3s., and John Milton, 5i. 5s. By An- 
toine Masson, the fine portrait of Brisacier, known 
as “the greyheaded man,” fetched 12/. 15s, 
(Noseda); by Robert Nanteuil, Jacques Amelot, 
— Président de la Cour des Aydes, from the 
rentano Collection, 2/. 2s., and a portrait of The 
Great Condé, 21. 2s. Prince Rupert’s Head of the 
Executioner of John the Baptist sold for 61. 15s. ; 
Ludwig von Siegen’s portrait of the Landgravine 
of Hesse for 151. 10s. The work is interesting as 
being that of the supposed inventor of mezzotint. 
Giulio Bonasone’s portrait of Philip II. of Spain 
was sold for 67, Calamatta’s modern engravi 
of the Gioconda of Leonardo da Vinci for 6/, 5s. ne 
set of proofs before letters of Ceroni’s Emaur de 
Petitot—fifty portraits of historical personages 
and celebrated women of the time of Louis the 
Fourteenth—sold for 4/. (Goupil). Of the works 
of the elder masters of engraving and etching, 
there were few fine impressions. Christ Descend- 
tng into Hell, by Mantegna, fetched 4/.10s, Of 
the works of Lucas van Leyden we note the 
following prices: — Christ before the High 
Priest, 81. 8s. (Lauser); The Return of the Pro- 
digal Son, 91. 10s. (Lauser); The Poet Virgil 
Suspended in a Basket, 151. (Goupil); and David 
Playing on the Harp before Saul, 21l. 5s, 
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oseda). Among the Diirer engravings, The 
‘odigal Son, 101. (Goupil); Apollo and Diana, 
102. 5s. (Noseda); Philip Melanchthon, 161. 15s, 
(Noseda). There was a single etching by Claude, 
a rare subject, but not a fine impression: the 
subject Solei? Couchant (Dumesnil, Numéro 15), 
16/7. The Rembrandts were generally not of a 
ood class: an impression of the portraits of 
Rembrandt and his Wife fetched 5/, 10s.; the 
famous portrait of Rembrandt leaning on a Stone 
Sill, a somewhat damaged impression, 11/. 15s. ; 
a very late state of the Rembrandt Drawing, 
31. 10s. ; and Christ Healing the Sick (the hundred 
guilder print), described as a “ brilliant” impression 
of the second state, only 10/. The entire sale 
lasted eleven days and produced a total of 3,704/. 
There were more than two thousand lots. The 
length to which the record of this sale has neces- 
sarily run obliges us to defer till next week 
mention of the Fitzwilliam Duplicates, which were 
sold a day or two ago. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Srxce the notice in last week's AcapEMyY of the 
excavations made by the Archaeological Society 
of Athens at the southern base of the Akropolis, 
we have received the “Qpa newspaper of June 19, 
which announces the discovery on that site of an 
inscription of very great historical interest. It is 
a decree recording the terms of a convention to be 
concluded between the Athenians and Chalcidians, 
after the successful expedition of Perikles to 
Euboea, n.c. 445. The treaty consists of two 
parts ; in the first part the Senate and dikasts of 
Athens swear not to drive the Chalcidians out of 
Chalcis, nor to subvert their city, nor to molest or 
injure any citizen of Chalcis by depriving him of 
life, liberty, or property without the proper legal 
trial, nor to vote against either the city or any 
individual without giving them due notice and 
free access to the Senate and People of Athens, 
provided the Chalcidians are obedient to the People 
of Athens. The Chalcidians, on their part, swear 
not to revolt against the People of Athens; to 
denounce all who are disaffected; to pay the 
tribute ; to be their faithful allies. This oath is 
to be taken by all adult male citizens of Chalcis, 
‘and whoever refuses to take it will forfeit his 
goods, and a tenth of them will be dedicated 
to the Olympian Zeus. Then follow other pro- 
visoes about certain persons who are to be ex- 
empted from payment of tribute, sacrifices ordered 
by oracles to be made on behalf of Euboea, &c. 
his inscription should be studied in connexion 
with a fragment of a treaty of the same epoch 
(Newton and Hicks, Greek Inscriptions in Brit. 
Mus. No. IV.), which regulates the relations between 
Athens and the Kleruchs occupying the territory 
of the Hestiaeans in Euboea. 


At the present time, when questions of art 
administration are beginning to attract attention, 
we may turn with interest to the — prepared 
by M. Edouard Charton upon the Direction des 
Beaux-Arts in France. This report forms one of 
a series of official documents upon the different 
administrative services. It deals partly with the 
history of art administration, and partly with the 
future conduct of the department, and in both 
sections it presents much that is instructive, not 
merely for France but for any country where the 
question of Government intervention in art matters 
has to be discussed. No branch of the public 
service, remarks M. Charton, has suffered so many 
changes as that of the Fine Arts. Under the old 
régime it was included in the department for the 
control of the royal buildings, and afterwards, 
when it was no longer connected with the man- 
agement of the royal household, it was attached 
to the Ministry of the Interior, which was at first 
divided into three sections. This arrangement 
was substantially maintained till the year 1832, 
when the administration of the Fine Arts was 
transferred to the Department of Commerce and 





Public Works; but in 1834 it was again placed 
under the control of the Ministry of the Interior. 
From 1840 to 1846 the service of the Fine Arts gra- 
dually increased in importance. It was divided into 
four bureaux, which remained under the Ministry 
of the Fine Arts till the year 1853, when they 
were transferred, and made a section of the 
Ministry of State. But the most retrograde step 
was made in 1864, when the entire service was 
taken away from the Ministry of State and made 
a part of the household of the Emperor. This 
state of things continued until the year 1870, 
when thé Emperor issued a decree briefly an- 
nouncing the fact that “the Ministry of Fine 
Arts is henceforth separated from the Ministry of 
our household;” and later on in the same year the 
department of the Fine Arts was placed under the 
control of the Ministry of Public Instruction. M. 
Charton having thus traced the history of the 
department, proceeds to discuss the more import- 
ant questions of its present organisation. Before 
doing so, however, he raises a preliminary en- 
quiry as to the department of Government under 
which the Ministry of Fine Arts should properly 
be classed. There are, he declares, only three 
main divisions in the different functions of 
Government: (1) those which pertain to the in- 
ternal and external security of the kingdom ; (2) 
those which concern the physical welfare and 
prosperity of the country, such, for example, as 
the administration of the finances, of commerce 
and public works; (3) those which have for 
their object the cultivation of the intellectual 
forces of the people. Accepting this classification, 
he unhesitatingly places the administration of the 
Fine Arts in the last division,and there is no need of 
argument to show that it comes more appropriately 
under this heading than under that of the Royal 
Household, or the Ministry of the Interior. With 
us, of course, the same principle is recognised, but 
not to the full extent. South Kensington is 
under the control of the Council of Education, 
while the British Museum is nominally included 
in the Civil Service; while the Royal Academy, 
so far as it can be said to have a public existence 
at all, occupies a position corresponding to that 
held by the Administration of the Fine Arts in 
France when this department was included in the 
management of the Royal Household. 

In his survey of the present constitution of the 
department M. Charton comments, in the first 
place, — the undefined scope of the authority 
and influence accorded to the Director of the 
Fine Arts. What may be the measure of this 
authority is partly determined by the decree of 
December 27, 1873, creating a Conseil Supérieur 
des Beaux-Arts, by whose deliberations the 
director is assisted in his labours. This coun- 
cil, composed of distinguished artists or 
amateurs, some of whom are members of the 
Institut, meet every month on a fixed date to 
tender their advice to the director upon all 
questions concerning the advancement of the Fine 
Arts, whether as regards public exhibitions, 
artistic education, or the acquisition of works of 
art by the nation. Proceeding to test the vitality 
of the department by an examination of the 
manner in which it exercises these several 
functions, M. Charton reports: (1) that in re- 
spect to artistic culture both the encouragement 
offered to the artist and the means of instruction 
afforded to him are too exclusively confined to 
the capital, The buildings of the provincial 
towns remain without decoration, while large 
sums are expended upon the buildings of Paris; 
and, on the other hand, there is need of some 
further extension of the system of art instruction 
in the public primary and secondary schools. 
Passing to the consideration of the arts in their 
relations with industry, M. Charton finds that 
France is here in danger of being passed in the 
race by other countries, and England is specially 
mentioned as illustrating progress in this direc- 
tion. 


“No one,” he writes, “can any longer be ignorant of 





the zeal and munificence which are shown in the 
establishment of industrial museums of art in London 
and the principal towns of the North, since the great, 
exhibitions where the different nations have measured 
their forces in the industrial arts. A French visitor 
to England cannot see without a feeling if not of envy 
at least of emulation the Museum of South Kensington, 
at London; the National Museum, at Munich, the 
Austrian Museum, at Vienna, and the Museums at 
Moscow and elsewhere.” 

The remainder of the report is devoted to ques- 
tions of internal organisation, and M. Charton 
concludes in the name of the commission by 
offering certain recommendations for the future 
guidance of the department, which recommenda- 
tions are partly anticipated in the body of the 
report. 


THE mania for “reorganising” public galleries 
has to a slight degree possesse the anthistties of 
the Hague. Many old favourites in the Mauritz- 
huis have had to change their places on the walls, 
and the disturbance has been great enough to 
make a new catalogue necessary. The cause is 
the removal of the magnificent collection cf 
Chinese porcelain and curiosities to a separate 
house on the Vijoerberg, which has put four or 
five more rooms on the ground-floor at the dis- 

osal of the director. Some fresh pictures have 

en bought, and several have come out of the 
warehouses in which till now they have been 
stored. Among these the chief is a really fine 
Martin van Veen (commonly known as Hems- 
kerck)—a large sacred picture in two compart- 
ments with double faces. One front represents the 
Annunciation; the other the two Adorations, of 
the Magi and of the shepherds, The work as a 
whole makes one think more highly of Hems- 
kerck, who would have been a great painter if he 
had lived fifty years earlier, or if he could have 
abandoned himself entirely to his native inspira- 
tion. As it is, his Virgin is like a Virgin by 
Memling, with the draperies and the pose of 
Michel Angelo. Hemskerck travelled in Italy, and 
+ spoilt rather than helped by what he learned 
there. 


From some correspondence in the Manchester 
City News it would appear that the Decoration 
Committee of the Manchester Town Hall have 
serious thoughts of applying to MM. Guffens and 
Swertz, the Belgian painters, to embellish some 
rooms—in much the same style of art, we pre- 
sume, as that which these artists have adopted in 
a large new church in Antwerp. Anything more 
disastrous than this result at Manchester could 
scarcely be imagined. The Flemings have very 
seldom been successful in mural decoration ; and, 
what is more to the purpose, MM. Guffens and 
Swertz have been most unsuccessful. The writer 
happens to have examined last summer, to the 
cost of his patience, the works of these two 
painters, boundless in area as they are in common 
conventionalism. The quantity of work achieved 
would seem to indicate their executing rapidly; 
the thirty huge pictures, containing perhaps from 
five to eight hundred fi » often of colossal 
roportions, would, as regards quantity, have done 
ittle discredit to the combined lives of Raphael 
and Michel Angelo. But of the quality, all we 
will here say is that we trust the like—so pre- 
tentious, so hard, so hidebound and ironbound—- 
will never be "es to deface the walls of any 
English building. “Countrymen, countrymen,” 
as Blake pathetically exclaimed on some occasion 
more or less similar, “do not suffer yourselves to 
be deceived!” 


A LARGE new Salle is to be opened before long 
at the Cluny Museum to contain the numerous 
collections which have been bequeathed to this 
museum and otherwise acquired during ‘he last 
few years, and which are at present stowed away 
from want of space for their exhibition. 


AN appeal has been made for aid in the establish“ 
ment of evening drawing and modelling classes 
for workmen at the Royal Architectural Museum 
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in Tufton Street, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. Sir 
Gilbert Scott, R.A., has written an excellent 
handbook of this museum. 


Tue French papers announce the death of the 
distinguished sculptor M. Bosio. 


Awmone the objects recently found in the exca- 
yations at Rome are a large block of amethyst, 
numerous amulets in the form of animals, a bag of 
chalcedony, thirty-one stone coffers containing iron 
weapons, a woman’s head, life size, well modelled 
in terra-cotta, on which are traces of painting, and 
alittle statue in Greek marble representing the 
figure of a man lying down asleep, with his head 
covered with a paenula. 


An exhibition of the pictures, statues, and 
other works of art, commissioned by the Munici- 

ity of Paris for the decoration of public build- 
ings, is open this week at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. Beside the pictures, &c., uired last 
year, several works of sculpture from the Salon of 
this year are exhibited. Among these may be 
noticed a marble statue of Cain by M. Caillé; 
The Charmer, a plaster cast by M. La Vingtrie ; 
and Le Joueur de Billes, a fine marble by M. 
Lenoir. Several important paintings of older 
date taken from the churches and municipal 
buildings of Paris also form part of this exhibi- 
tion. It seems that it is the intention of the Ad- 
ministration of Fine Arts to bring forward every 
year a certain number of these works, which are 
apt to be forgotten in the churches and other 

aces to which they belong, and which are often 
found when removed to be in great need of clean- 
ing and judicious treatment. Two large ex-voto 
paintings by Largilliére and Troye from the 
church of Saint-Etienne-du-Mont, and an en- 
tombment by Salviati from Sainte-Marguerite, are 
the principal works chosen this year. 








THE STAGE. 
O’KEEFE'S “ WILD OATS.” 


THe manager of the Haymarket has this week 
revived Wild Oats, one of those old-fashioned 
comedies which make their appearance on hot 
nights of July, when sultry weather and a bad 
play have combined to empty a theatre, and the 
uncritical cousin who is in town between hay and 
wheat harvest can alone be compelled to come in. 
O’Keefe’s comedy and pieces of its kind have, 
indeed, a literary interest of a sort, but that is 
slight, and is soon exhausted. The power of at- 
traction in the piece—such as it is—must in the 
main be assigned to its bustling intrigue, and to the 
fact that not the wildest expedient is neglected by 
which a laugh can be raised. The characters and 
the incidents have so little in common with those 
that pass around us that it is by anything rather 
than by the holding of the mirror up to Nature 
that such a play can succeed. The adventures of 
the characters and the positions in which they 
are placed are amazingly difficult of belief; and 
the funny people, of whom there are several, are 
only funny if you look at them as in a world of 
their own. They are not successful exaggera- 
tions of the types they profess to depict. 

Wild Oats is too many-themed a drama to be 
put into three acts. It is either a comedy in five 
acts or a farce in one; that is to say, the leading 
fancy may have materials for a very rattling farce, 
or the complete plot should be presented with the 
usual length needed for its development. Pre- 
sented as it now is, it is difficultito seize, and 
hardly worth the seizing. It can be best enjoyed 
by those who are carried away on the stream of 
its fun. But at their peril they must not reflect. 
The fabric perishes at a touch. High animal 
spirits and the audacity of distortion take the 
place of real inventive power and of the perfection 
of mechanism. 

The story revels in improbabilities, of which one 
of the least is that two runaways who do not 
know that they are cousins, but who become 








warm friends, join the same company of players, 
only to separate, to meet again in a house where 
the uncle of the one man is found to be the father 
of the other, and the husband of a !ady who, to 
his astonishment, now for the first time appears. 
With the main theme demanding that strain on 
our credulity, the lesser incidents are not likely 
to be more life-like, nor the characters to be 
fashioned after the truth. The lesser incidents 
include, first, the brutality of a farmer whose 
villany is discovered by his refusing to a wayfarer 
shelter during a rainstorm—which the mechanical 
contrivances behind the stage of the Haymarket 
do indeed but ludicrously imitate—and secondly, 
the humanity of the “ poor cottager ” of romantic 
drama, whose hospitality is necessarily limited to 
the administration of currant-wine; and thirdly, 
the generosity of the wayfarer who, in return for 
draughts of that exhilarating beverage, bestows 
the whole of his estate upon the cottager, who 
happens to be not only a cottager but a debtor, 
and not only a debtor but an honest debtor. 

The characters are not much mixtures of good 
and evil. They represent the virtues and the 
vices, and there is no mistaking them. The 
virtues are personified by the farmer's son—the 
lad Sim, who even at the bidding of his father de- 
clines to remove his neighbour's landmark—by the 
cottager who would seem to be in perpetual attend- 
ance immediately behind the door of his cottage 
to bestow upon every comer, at the first oppor- 
tunity, a welcome and currant-wine; and by the 
Lady Amaranth, who has become the Quakeress 
Mary for the nonce,and who, as the Lady Bounti- 
ful of the country-side,not only relieves the desti- 
tute, which is one thing, but lets the destitute 
ride beside her in her carriage, which is another. 
And the vices are represented by one Ephraim 
Smooth, Mantegna-like in his expression of greed 
and lust; by the farmer who oppresses the poor; 
and by his daughter, a bold hussy who will never 
cause her sire to utter the apprehensive words 
of the Sir Giles Overreach that he resembles :— 


“Should the foolish girl prove modest 
She may spoil all ; she had it not from me, 
But from her mother.” 


The characters, therefore, it is plain, are wholly 
conventional: the talk of certain seafaring men— 
Sir George and John Dory—is a compound of 
nautical similes such as have amused the pit any 
time since the humours of the British sailor have 
been held worthy of illustration on the stage. And 
the public is slow to be persuaded that the sailor 
does not always hint at common things by nautical 
similes. The Naval Commander is conventional : 
his neglected wife—a shadow—is conventional 
too. Nor does it need a very intimate ac- 
quaintance with Quaker life and character to 
show that the Quaker-scenes have nothing 
of the merit of recognisable caricature. The 
Quaker-dress is not quite faithfully copied 
by the actors; but that is a small thing—the 
greater is that the author himself, working abso- 
lutely from the outside, has produced not a per- 
missible caricature of Quakerism as it was in his 
own day, but a gross and clumsy and constantly 
halting invention, which has no likeness to 
Quakerism whatever—it may have a little more 
to common Puritanism, but ia that only of course 
to the ugly side, which, with natural revenge for 
the treatment which Puritanism gave to the stage, 
the stage delights in. 

One of the few parts which still affords some 
occasion for fun is that of Rover, the youn 
player, who knows the dramatists by heart, an 
8 their language. It is played by Mr. Charles 

arcourt, not indeed as a consummate light come- 
dian might play it, but with spirit and understand- 
ing. The second runaway is played naturally by 
Mr. Kyrle. The good lad Sim—who, after all, is 
the one bit of nature in the play—is represented 
by an actor new to us, Mr. William Younge, who 
displays to the full his heartiness and his rough 
good nature. The actor who plays the theatrical 
manager,-and appears only for a few minutes, has 








a touch of the last century’s ceremonious courtesy. 


Sir Geo Thunder, the naval uncle who is 
looking for a nephew and finds a son and 
a wife, is played by Mr. Howe very tediously 
and monotonously. It is the misfortune of & 
“ useful” actor like Mr. Howe that he gets used 
in characters of which he cannot be a = ex- 
ponent, even more than in the parts which are 
properly his own. Miss Henrietta Hodson ap- 
pears as the Lady Amaranth, with the quietness 
and demureness and kindliness suited to the cha- 
racter. The heroine of O’Keefe’s play is allowed 
no scene of strong emotion. She is as passive as 
a French ingénue, and cannot be very interesting. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE, 





MpLite. Beatrice appeared on Saturday, as she: 
was advertised to do, in Frou-frou, at the Globe 
Theatre. Her own talent and that of her company 
are alike remarkable for no conspicuous success and 
no conspicuous failure. If the public finds itself 
amused by the representation of plays which 
would be far better in the original French, no 
great harm is done by Mdlle. trice and her 
company travelling round the provinces and 
coming now and again to London to give such: 
representations. They cannot claim to be of 
special interest, and that they should succeed at 
all proves indeed something for the capacity of 
Mdlle. Beatrice and her troop, but more for the 
tendency of British playgoers to be drawn by the 
name of a thing and not the thing itself. Malle. 
Beatrice’s translations, however literal, cannot 
succeed in planting the playgoer in French ground : 
one or two of her actors have acquired the gestures 
of the French, but generally there is the disagree- 
able sense that the foreign work is seen under 
unfavourable conditions. The action that 
before our eyes appears neither quite French nor 
quite English. Frou-frou, itself, the particular 
jiece which Mdlle. Beatrice and her company 
ve been playing during this week, has Soon 
criticised too often for it to invite much of further 
comment. That it presents us with a true and vivid 
picture of what a spoilt girl is likely to be, brought 
up by a father who boasts of journeys to “ Bohe- 
mia,’and married to a serious man who should have 
married her sister, may certainly be allowed. For 
that and for the interpretation at once bright and 
pathetic which Mdlle. Desclée gave to the cha- 
racter, the play became celebrated. It was thus 
fortunate ; and more fortunate in this way than- © 
remarkable in others. 


To-nicut the Danicheff is withdrawn from the 
St. James’s Theatre, and we shall be the losers by 
the cessation of a performance not only more equal 
but in many places more brilliant than those to 
which we are accustomed. Messieurs Masset, 
Marais and Porel, and Mdlle. Petit and Mdme.. 
Fargueil carry their admirable art into some 
French towns and watering-places. At the fag 
end of a tiresome season their appearance in 
London has been a great refreshment. 


A tone farce by Mr. Byron is announced for 
early performance at the Gaiety. 


THe successful performances of A Scrap of 
Paper at the Court are drawing to an end. 


Mr, NEVILLE is ag Ow the Ticket of Leave 
Man at the Standard Theatre, and Miss Ada 
Cavendish will appear at that house on his with- 
drawal, 


Ir is reported that Mr. Arthur Cecil and Mr. 
C. Sugden will go to the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
at the beginning of next season. 


Corinne has had to be withdrawn from the 
Lyceum—Mrs, Fairfax’s brief management has 
come to an end—and the theatre is closed 
until the Carl Rosa Company take possession of it 
in September. 


Mr. H. B. Conway will, in the early part of 
next season, be a welcome addition to the company 
at the Court Theatre, it is said. 
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Ar Mr. Henry Neville’s Benefit last Saturday 
night he made a speech of the frank and confi- 
dential kind now ionable with leading actors. 
He had had successes, he said, and he had 
failures. The Ticket of Leave Man had been his 
best: friend. Next-season he would bring out the 
Duke’s Motto, which was one of Fechter's chief 
successes at the Lyceum, There were also other 
promising revivals. 








MUSIC. 


Tue tenth concert of the Philharmonic Societ, 

ven last Monday evening at St. James's Hall, 
oe the present series to a conclusion. The 
chief interest of the evening centred in the per- 
formance by Mdme. Essipoif of Chopin’s Concerto 
in E minor. It was with this work that the 
talented pianist two years ago made her first 
appearance in London, and there is certainly none 
in which she is heard to greater advantage. Her 
playing on Monday was fully worthy of her high 
reputation. The orchestral pieces of the evening 
were the “ Eroica” symphony and the two 
movements of Schubert’s unfinished symphony in 
B minor. Miss Emma Beasley was the vocalist 
in the place of Mdme, Edith Wynne, who was 
prevented from singing by illness ; and the concert 
concluded with Weber's Jubilee overture, concern- 
ing which it is surprising to find so well-informed 
a musician as Prof. Macfarren repeating in the 
analytical programme the so often disproved state- 
ment that the overture in question is that of the 
“Jubilee Cantata”—an entirely different work. 
In looking back at the season now concluded, it 
is impossible to speak with any great enthusiasm 
of the results achieved. We have had, it is 
true, an opportunity of hearing the splendid 
“Deutsches Requiem” of Brahms ; but except 
this there is very little to be thankful for. 
Of the few novelties originally promised in the 
prospectus, two e the most er (Hof- 
mann’s “ Frithjof” symphony, and Raff's sym- 
phony in C major, No. 2) have not been given; 
while the two new works by Rubinstein which 
were brought forward can certainly not be con- 
sidered a compensation. The neglect of English 
music and musicians which appears characteristic 
of this society has been this season as marked as 
usual; the only English names which have ap- 

ared in the instrumental part of the programmes 
fom been those of Sterndale Bennett and the 
Philharmonic conductor, while among the ten 
instrumentalists who have appeared there was 
not one who was not a foreigner. Such facts 
speak for themselves ; comment is as needless as 
it is unpleasant. 


A sertes of Summer Evening Promenade Con- 
certs is announced at the Alexandra Palace, to be 
given every evening, commencing at 7 or 7.30 P.M. 
A special orchestra is erected in the centre of the 
central hall, and the band of the company will be 
increased to 180 performers, The programmes are 
toinclude overtures,operatic selections, dance music, 
&c.,as well as songs and ballads by popular vocalists, 
besides part-songs, &c., by the Alexandra Palace 
Choir, which is to be augmented to 500 voices. 
Special trains will be run to all parts after the 
concerts for the accommodation of visitors, and it 
may reasonably be anticipated that these Summer 
Evening Concerts will prove formidable rivals 
to the Promenade Concerts usually given at this 
time of the year. The musical arrangements 
will be under the direction of Mr. Weist 
conductor of the Company's band. 


Tue programme of the Festival of the Three 
Ohoirs, which this year takes place at Hereford, 
has been issued. The date fixed is from Septem- 
ber 12 to 15, and the chief works selected for 
performance are Elijah, Samson, the first of 
the Creation, Spohr’s Last Judgment, 7 — 
Lobgesang, J. F. Barnett’s Raisin 
and the Messiah, The band wil be led te Mt M. 
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Sainton, and Mr. Townshend Smith, the organist 
of Hereford Cathedral, will conduct. 


Weser’s Freischiitz was revived at the Paris 
opera last Monday week, the 3rd inst. The mise- 
en-sceéne is said to be more remarkable than the 
—— of the music, in speaking of which 

a, Jullien, the critic of the Revue et 
Gazette Musicale, is very severe on the liberties 
taken by the chief singers with Weber's text. 


Le Rot de Lahore, an opera in four acts by M. 
Massenet, has been accepted for performance at the 
Opera, Paris, and will probably take the place of 
Gounod’s Polyeucte, which (as recently mentioned 
in these columns) has been withdrawn by its com- 
poser. 


Many of our readers will remember M. Hassel- 
mans, whose excellent conducting contributed so 
largely to the artistic success of the French opera 
performances last summer at the Gaiety. At the 
time of the recent destruction by fire of the 
Théatre des Arts at Rouen, he was conductor 
there. He has now been appointed director of 
the Conservatoire at Marseilles. 


One of the most distinguished German musical 
historians and critics, Dr. A. W. Ambros, died at 
Vienna on the 28th ult., at the age of sixty. 
Ambros was born at Mauth, in Bohemia, and was 
a nephew of Kiesewetter, author of a well-known 
history of music. He was one of Schumann’s 
collaborateurs on the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik. 
His principal works are the series of essays en- 
titled “ Culturhistorische Bilder” and “ Bunte 
Blatter,” and a “ History of Music,” which his 
death has unfortunately prevented his completing, 
only three volumes being at present published. 


Tur German musical papers are at present full 
of details concerning the Bayreuth rehearsals, 
which are now in full progress. So far as can be 
as yet judged, the artistic success of the perform- 
ances appears —_ to surpass the most sanguine 
expectations. as been decided that no free 
press aes whatever can be issued, as the 
event is of such European interest that the large 
number of applications has rendered it quite im- 
possible to comply with them. 
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In a few days, VOLUME IX. of the 
ACADEMY, January to June, 1876, bound 
in cloth, price 10s., free by post, 12s. Now 
ready, CASES for BINDING Volume IX.,, 
price 2s., free by post 2s.4d. R. S. Walker, 
43 Wellington Street, Strand. 








